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PRESIDENT FELIX H. KNIGHT 
of the Railway Carmen, one of Ameri- 
can labor’s leading champions over a long 
period of years, plans to retire from his 
union office in December. Mr. Knight 
has served the Railway Carmen, in one 
capacity or another, for forty-four years. 
He was assistant president for twenty- 
two yéars and has been president for the 
last eleven years. The union’s 1935 con- 
vention called for the retirement of the 
president at 70. Mr. Knight is 67. He 
is a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
highly regarded by his colleagues. 


JOSEPH D. KEENAN, WHO HAS 
been on leave from the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor in order to serve his 
country during the de- 
fense, war and post- 
war periods, has been 
awarded the Medal of 
Merit. The accom- 
panying citation notes 
that Mr. Keenan, who 
was vice-chairman of & 

the War Production MR. KEENAN 
Board, “gave unstint- 

ingly of his efforts to procure the neces- 
sary labor requirements for the war ef- 
fort.” Labor is proud of Joe Keenan. 


RECOGNITION WAS GIVEN TO 
391 members of Local 6 of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for member- 
ship extending over fifty years or more 
in recent ceremonies. Among those 
receiving gold buttons was 96-year-old 
Leon Bossue Dit Lyonnais, who started 
setting type when Ulysses S. Grant was 
President. Local 6 (“Big Six”) is the 
New York City unit of the I.T.U. 


THE A. F. OF L. HAS JOINED 
in a request to President Truman to 
take action against mob violence. A dele- 
gation which visited the White House last 
month called upon the Chief Executive to 
reconvene Congress and urge enactment 
of legislation to enable the federal gov- 





ernment, in cooperation with the states, 
to put a stop to lynching and punish 
lynchers. Boris Shishkin, A. F. of L. 
economist, represented the Federation. 


APPEASEMENT OF RUSSIA AND 
scrapping of the atomic bomb were re- 
jected by the recent convention of District 
9, United Mine Workers of America. 
The proposals were contained in a reso- 
lution which received short shrift. 
Thomas Kennedy, international secre- 
tary-treasurer of the U.M.W.A., pre- 
dicted the era of the six-hour day is not 
far off. The convention urged a federal- 
state program to provide decent hous- 
ing for veterans and miners. 


THE CAMPAIGN TO MULTIPLY 
the number of workers holding mem- 
bership in the American Federation of 
Labor in the South and Southwest was 
advanced at a two-day conference held 
in Dallas last month. Frank P. Fenton, 
A. F. of L. director of organization, and 
George L. Googe, organizing chief in 
the South, made the principal addresses. 
More than 500 labor leaders of the South 
and Southwest were in attendance. 


CANADA’S TRADES AND LABOR 
Congress held its sixty-first convention 
at Windsor, Ontario, last month. Mat- 
thew Woll, fraternal] delegate from the 
American Federation of Labor, said the 
A. F. of L. has no desire to “dominate” 
the Congress. What is needed, he de- 
clared, is full cooperation between the 
two labor bodies. President P. R. Ben- 
gough was unanimously reelected. 


PRO-SOVIET SYMPATHIES OF 
the C. I. O. are demonstrated in the find- 
ings of a survey of the labor press ap- 
pearing in Labor Press Reporter, a pub- 
lication which objectively analyzes the 
contents of hundreds of labor papers. It 
was discovered that 59 per cent of the 
statements on foreign policy in C.I.O. 
journals were definitely “communistic” 
in their thinking, while none could be 
properly classified as “conservative.” 
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Work and Wan ts 


Some work has an element of pleas- 
ure in it all the time. Other work is 
distasteful almost from the beginning. 
Where work is pleasant at the begin- 
ning, it often—in fact usually—becomes 
monotonous as the hours pass. 

As the fatigue increases, the pleasure 
derived from the work diminishes. The 
processes of modern, large-scale indus- 
try, with its minute division of labor, 
contribute to the monotony and fatigue. 

In working for a living the rational 
man remembers that he is selling time 
—which is all that he has. He is selling 
part of his life. If he must sell his 
hours, it is his desire to get as high a 
price for them as possible. But the 
money is not enough. What good is it 
to get so many dollars a day if these 
dollars are not well spent? 

The thoughtful consumer will en- 
deavor to maintain his consumption on 
a high margin; every dollar must yield 
its utmost quantity of good. Consum- 
ers, however, are not always thought- 
ful. They are frequently foolish. Hard- 
earned dollars will be spent to satisfy a 
whim. 

There is no limit to the number of 
wants. As rapidly as wants are satis- 
fied others develop. It is characteristic 
of the human race that the more it has 
the more it wants. A particular want 
may become satisfied, but man never is. 
He wants dinner now. Later he wants 
no more food, but he does desire a com- 
fortable chair and a good cigar. Still 
later he will want to go for an auto 
ride. He always wants something. 

A purely economic man, one given to 
cool calculation of pleasure to be de- 
rived and cost to be incurred, would 
govern his purchases in the light of the 
satisfactions to be derived and the ef- 
fort to be expended in earning the 
means to pay. 

Frank B. Ward. 
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: ae in action! 
> That is what the people of the United 
"States and the world will see when the 
ixty-fifth convention of the American 
NRederation of Labor takes place this 
Smonth. Workers will ponder prob- 
Mems, stand up and speak their minds. 
ere will be discussion, argument, 
Mebate as the 600-odd delegates repre- 
Neenting well over 7,000,000 American 
P ge-earners strive to hammer out a 
Sound program for the nation’s toilers 
Mor the next year. Theirs will be a ti- 
Manic job, a job whose completion will 
e about two weeks—but when they 
Nhave done it the country will know that 
Mhey have done it well, for they will 
Shave done it in the democratic, Ameri- 
Man way, with arguments pro and con 
pught out into the open and carefully 
Mxamined prior to the making of de- 
“Gisions. 

© The sixty-fifth convention of the 
PAmerican Federation of Labor is to 
commence October 7. It will be held 
in the city of Chicago, in the famous 
Morrison Hotel. In the chair will be 
William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., wielding the gavel for the 
twenty-first time. 


the delegates will be the question of 
continued governmental wage controls. 
It is considered likely that the dele- 
gates will demand the termination of 
Wage controls, introduced as a wartime 
Measure, and a restoration to labor and 
Management of the right to establish 
Wages and working conditions through 
Gollective bargaining. Resentment is 
§fowing apace at the government’s at- 
tempts to prevent labor from obtaining 
Urgently needed pay increases while 
'Prices are allowed to zoom. 
The delegates are also expected to 
“@evote considerable attention to the 
Mhreat of anti-labor legislation. They 
Will have before them a report of the 
Executive Council discussing this sub- 
ject at length. The convention may 
tall for an intensification of efforts to 
Block the legislative machinations of 
labor’s enemies in Washington and the 
Various states. 
Strengthening of the American Fed- 
| tation of Labor will be a fundamental 
foncern of the Chicago meeting. The 
legates, informed that the A. F. of L. 
liad 7,151,808 members at the end of 
August, are believed certain to author- 
we appropriate measures to boost this 
fotal quite substantially during the 
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High on the list of problems facing © 
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The Morrison Hotel will house our first Chicago conclave since 1893 


coming year. The 1946 membership 
figure is the highest in A. F. of L. 
history. 

Action may be expected in support 
of the Federation’s mammoth Southern 
organizing drive, launched last May. 
The goal of the Southern campaign, 
which is now in full swing, is 1,000,000 
new members, 

The convention will be asked to take 
steps to increase the income of the 
A. F. of L. Because the cost of the 
Federation’s operations has risen, the 
per capita tax rates established by the 
1941 convention are now yielding in- 
sufficient reyenue to balance expenses. 

Other subjects due to receive atten- 
tion include housing, social security, 
workers’ education, veterans, interna- 
tional labor relations, control of atomic 
power, apprenticeship, employment of 


the physically handicapped, safety, re- 
duction of the work week, coopera- 
tives and publicity. 

The winning of the peace and the 
obstacles raised by totalitarian Russia 
will be much in the minds of the dele- 
gates throughout the convention. Be- 
fore the final gavel falls it is a certainty 
that the representatives of free labor, 
which did so much to free the world 
from German, Italian and Japanese 
totalitarianism, will let the world know 
where they stand on the question that 
overshadows all others. 

During the first week of the conven- 
tion a number of prominent figures 
will deliver addresses. One of the 
speakers will probably be Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson. A message 
from President Truman—his first to an 
A. F. of L. convention—will be read. 
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T WAS pretty cold that winter in 

Chicago. Cold and dreary. There 

was misery all over town. There 
was misery throughout the land. The 
bright lights of the World’s Fair had 
gone out months before. Banks had 
crashed. Factories had shuttered. Mil- 
lions were unemployed. Millions were 
hungry. 

It was the winter of 1893. A panic 
was abroad in the land. In the White 
House was a man named Cleveland. 

That winter of 1893, with the ugly 
story of Homestead not yet out of their 
minds, with the sights they had seen 
at City Hall, where nightly shelter was 
being given to the destitute, etched into 
their consciousness, a group of grim 
but unbowed workingmen gathered in 
chill Chicago. They had come from 
the North and the South, from the 
East and the West. Their leader was 
a short, barrel-chested cigarmaker from 
New York, a man in his early forties 
named Samuel Gompers. In their 
midst was a young fellow from Colum- 
bus, Ohio—a streetcar man named 
William D, Mahon. 

These men were trade unionists. 
They belonged to different crafts. 
They were deeply interested in their 
own crafts. But they were also inter- 
ested in labor as a whole. They wanted 
to build an institution that would bring 
economic betterment to the toiler and 
his dependents. 

Such an institution had been begun 
a dozen years before. In 1893 it was 
still small and shaky. Its name was the 
American Federation of Labor. And 
these men—these ninety-five men— 
were the delegates to its thirteenth an- 
nual convention. 

There were some great men in the 
Council Chamber that frigid Monday 
morning when John J. McGrath, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trade and Labor 
Assembly, welcomed the delegates to 
a city which already had a population 
of more than 1,200,000. Men like Andy 
Furuseth of the Seamen and P. J. 
McGuire of the Carpenters and Bill 
Mahon—he was “Young Bill” then— 
of the Street Railway Employes. 

More than one of the delegates had 
covered the distance to Chicago by 
riding the rods. The working man was 
a poor man. The average union treas- 
ury contained only a few dollars. Even 
the American Federation of Labor it- 
self possessed only $7000. 

The delegates who heard Pete Mc- 
Guire read the president’s report soon 
after the first day’s afternoon session 
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‘Twas Back in 1893... 


was called to order thought Brother 
Gompers had phrased the purpose of 
their convention very well when he 
said these ninety-five men had come 
together to “take counsel with each 
other and determine upon such action 
that shall forever obliterate the dark 
shades, the injustice and the cruel 
wrongs perpetrated on the toiling 
masses, the wealth producers of Amer- 
ica. 

Sam Gompers told the delegates, the 
representatives of some 250,000 union- 
ized workers, that theirs was “the or- 
ganized army of discontent.” 

“Last night,” he said, “I walked 


Then there were horses on city streets, immigrants in crowded tenements 





through the corridors of the City Hall 
and saw hundreds of men lying on the 
stone flooring, on the iron steps and 
some asleep standing. up—all men in 
enforced idleness. Those responsible 
for these conditions should take warn- 
ing. They are sleeping in false se- 
curity.” 

Who was responsible? Why was 
the country in the greatest industrial 
depression it had ever experienced? 
Gompers asked these questions and he 
answered them. The employers who 
had opposed organized labor’s move- 
ment for an eight-hour day at good 
wages were to blame. Labor’s efforts 


and the unemployed, with nothing to do but sit and wonder about things 
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Bloody baitle at Homestead was recalled by the delegates as an example of corporations’ hatred of unions 


to establish the eight-hour day had 
been only partially successful because 
of the antagonism of the corporations 
and “those who should have been our 
friends.” Had labor received coopera- 
tion, Gompers said, the panic of 1893 
would either have been averted com- 
pletely or would have been less intense. 

The employers’ antagonism to trade 
unionism was strong. They intended 
to kill the infant movement if they 
could. And sometimes it looked as if 
they would succeed, for they could 
usually count on the help of the militia 
and they always had the services of 
their own hired thugs. Only the year 
before shocking outrages had been 
committed against workers by the 
armed hirelings of the union-hating 
corporations. At Homestead iron and 
steel workers had been the victims; at 
Coeur d’Alene the attack had been 
against miners. 

It was a grim, angry mood that the 
delegates were in. More than 3,000,006 
workers were out of work. Those who 
had jobs were having their wages cut 
to the bone. It was becoming hard to 
find the few pennies for union dues. 
What was going to happen to their 
child, the American Federation of 
Labor? Would this horrible panic ac- 


complish what the enemies of labor had - 


not been able to accomplish with the 
blacklist and clubs and guns? It was 
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certainly something to think about. 

A communication received by the 
convention told the plight of the Plush 
Workers at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Their story was not an exception. For 
eleven weeks 80 per cent of the work- 
ers had been idle and now they were 
hungry, said the message signed by 
the union’s president. Over the past 
eighteen months even the best workers 
had been averaging only $9 a week. 
The employers had recently cut wages 
and now they had announced their in- 
tention to cut them 10 to 15 per cent 
more. How could people live? Couldn’t 
something be done to correct this situa- 
tion? 

Every union had a tale of unemploy- 
ment and of long hours and small pay 
for those of its members who still had 
jobs. 

The delegates to the convention were 
not content to sit back, listen to speeches 
and do nothing. They acted. They 
adopted a resolution calling upon the 
government to make work for the idle 
by launching a road-building program 
to cost $20,000,000 a month. They de- 
manded the abolition of the “damnable 
system” of child labor. They con- 
demned the competition of prison-made 
goods. They voted boycotts against the 
products of varioys firms refusing to 
pay fair wages. 

The convention unanimously adopt- 


ed 2 resolution submitted by Delegate 
McGuire asserting that one of the 
“cardinal” tenets ‘of the labor move- 
ment must be the principle that “the 
working people must unite and or- 
ganize irrespective of creed, color, sex, 
nationality or politics.” 

The delegates defeated a resolution 
which called for the passage of legisla- 
tion that would require an employer to 
sit down with labor and negotiate 
wages and working conditions. There 
was protracted debate on this proposal, 
but when it was put to a vote it failed 
of adoption. 

Governor Altgeld, invited to address 
the convention, wrote from Springfield 
that he sincerely regretted his inability 
to leave the capital and then went on 
to say: 

“Workingmen must stand shoulder 
to shoulder. So long as there are suffi- 
cient numbers outside of organizations 
to defeat every move of their brethren 
who ‘are organized, just so long will 
there be less bread for each. That man 
is not a true patriot who is forever 
trying by sophistry or open act to de- 
feat the purpose of organized labor.” 

Officers were elected at an evening 
session. John McBride of the Mine 
Workers ran against Gompers, but the 
little cigarmaker with the large, noble 
head received 1,314 votes to McBride’s 
1,222. 
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greatest the world has ever 

known. How was this done? 
Simply by a magnificent display of na- 
tional cooperation. Every shot that was 
fired was the final expression, the apex, 
of a pyramiding national effort. 

War today is a huge national engi- 
neering project. The instruments for 
waging war are mass-produced by the 
citizens of the nation. Every person 
is involved. The worker and the farmer 
are just as much a part of the war as the 
men who actually see the enemy. 

During the war we of the Navy 
asked for ships, ships and more ships, 
~You men of the home front built them 
for us. We crushed the enemy not only 
by superior skill, but also by superior 
weight and quality of equipment. 


Le year we won a war — the 


During the long war years countless 
lives were saved through your hard 
work, Vital equipment—a spare part, 
a gun, an extra ship—at the right place 
at the right time often meant the differ. 
ence between life and death. Your 
hours were often long and hard and ex- 
hausting. But you knew we were de- 
pending on you. And you did not fail 
us. For this we thank you, and for this 
we give you the traditional Navy salute: 

“Well done!” 


We all made sacrifices to win the 
war. Now we must make sacrifices to 
hold the peace. We are called on to save 
our way of life in a still troubled world. 
We can do this only in the same way we 
won the war—by hard work—and 
thereby. make America the most pros- 
perous country on the face of the earth. 

A prosperous world is a peaceful 
world, and if America prospers the 
world will prosper. It is not enough 
that we have the means of great wealth. 
We must use these means. In the final 
analysis, the only real wealth is work. 

If we can work together in time of 
war, united under the threat of a com- 
mon enemy, how much more should we 
be able to work together, firmly united 
by the common ideal of peace? 


Conflict in a democracy is not bad. 
9 It is a sign of health. The vitality of a 
nation is strangled when men are made 
to conform to a single-minded pattern. 
That is the totalitarian method. That 
is what we fought against. 
But conflict does not mean chaos. 

Conflict does not mean jeopardizing, di- 

rectly or indirectly, the lives of millions. 

: We all have a right to security, but we 

do not have a right to take away 
another’s security in order to further 
our own. 
Our civilization has developed com- 


By ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ os agama of economic interde- 


What a farmer in Iowa does may 


vitally effect the lives of people in New 
York City.. What happens in a De 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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HUMAMTY WANES PEACH 


To Get It, We Must Be Firm With the Soviets 


HE WORLD of tomorrow must 

be a world of peace or no world. 

The next war, if we let it hap- 
pen, may wipe out the human race. 

Labor has always regarded war as 
the great enemy of mankind, leaving 
death, destruction, disease and destitu- 
tion in its wake. But the terrible suf- 
fering which war has brought about in 
the past will be as nothing compared to 
the utter devastation that an atomic 
war of the future would produce. 

Yet here we are, more than a year 
after V-J Day, without having accom- 
plished any perceptible progress to- 
ward the goal of enduring world peace. 
Yes, we have set up machinery for 
the United Nations Organization, but 
the nations that compose it are thus 
far united in name only. In fact, every 
day ‘sees them drifting dangerously 
farther apart. 

As we view the proceedings of the 
European Peace Conference in Paris, 
it becames increasingly apparent that 
the cause of peace is making very little 
progress. From the beginning this 
conference bore all the earmarks of a 
sham, because it completely ignored 
the paramount problem of establish- 
ing lasting peace with the one nation 
primarily responsible for the two 
World Wars—Germany. 

It seems to me that the time has 
come to face the facts, squarely and 
unflinchingly. There is a basic division 
today. The United States, Great Brit- 
ain and other democratic countries are 
ranged on one side, Soviet Russia and 
her satellites on the other. 

During the war these two groups 
united to defeat and crush the common 
enemies—Nazism and fascism. Today 
the victors are split into two camps. 
Suspicion and mistrust are rampant on 
both sides. Unless something drastic is 
done about this situation—and quickly 
—the blueprint for the next war will 
soon be charted. This must be pre- 
vented at all costs. The people of 
every country in the world—including 
Russia—have had their fill of war. 
They don’t ever want to see it happen 
again. Their will must prevail. 

In view of this universal desire for 
peace, the undeniable conflict that 
currently exists between the democratic 
nations and the Communist nations 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 


must be settled without resort to war. 

To do this, it will be necessary first 
of all to stop appeasing Russia. Ap- 
peasement did not work with Hitler. 
It will prove equally disastrous with 
Stalin. We must be firm with Russia 
now or be forced to fight her later. 

We want a hard-and-fast agree- 
ment by every nation to abjure terri- 
torial aggrandizement, whether on the 
pretext of self-defense or on a frankly 
imperialistic basis. 

We insist on a solemn commitment 
by every nation to guarantee to its 
people the fundamental and elementary 
freedoms without which their right to 
self-rule is stifled. 

We call for the outlawing of slave 
labor everywhere. 

We urge that the United Nations 
be strengthened by a provision denying 
to any nation the right to veto world 
peace. 


Back U.S. Policy on Atom Bomb 


The American Federation of Labor 
supports the American plan for inter- 
national control of all atomic bombs. 
Every nation should be forbidden to 
develop secret weapons for aggressive 
warfare. This must be accompanied 
by worldwide disarmament. 

Finally, it is imperative to restore 
the free flow of world trade on a mu- 
tually advantageous basis, so that no 
nation will be denied access to vital 
materials or prevented from using the 
air, the seas or other channels of 
commerce. 

This program is completely fair to 
Soviet Russia and to every other na- 
tion of the world. But even more im- 
portant, it provides the framework for 
enduring world peace based upon free- 
dom and justice for all. 

Communism’s conflict with democ- 
racy is not confined to international af- 
fairs. It has invaded our own land, 
and more particularly, the American 
labor movement. 

For the past decade the American 
Federation of Labor has been forced 
to contend against an insurrection in- 
spired by Communist leaders. In the 
beginning, the left-wing elements were 
content to lurk in the background of 
the dual movement. Today they are 
out in the open, boldly seeking to cap- 


ture full control of organized labor. 
Their efforts have become dangerously 
destructive to the future welfare of 
American workers. Their policies 
have become so obnoxious that many 
of the organizations which formed the 
original nucleus of the C.I.O. are 
breaking away and returning to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Before the United States entered the 
last war, while the Stalin-Hitler pact 
was still in effect, the Communist-con- 
trolled organizations in the C.1.O. 
dared to picket the White House in 
protest against the foreign policy of 
the late President Roosevelt. They 
opposed lend-lease to Great Britain, 
then fighting with her back to the wall 
against Hitler’s blitzkrieg. They bra- 
zenly accused our own country of be- 
ing “imperialistic.” In many parts 
of the nation, they engaged in strikes 
deliberately intended to sabotage our 
preparedness program. 

But the moment Hitler invaded 
Russia, the policy of these so-called 
unions changed. Overnight they be- 
came super-patriots. In order to speed 
war production of materials for Russia, 
they callously bargained away the hard- 
won rights of the workers they were 
supposed to represent. 

Now that the war is over and the 
wind from Moscow has changed direc- 
tion again, the Communist-controlled 
unions of the C.I.O. have returned to 
the dangerous game of baiting and 
undermining America. Again they 
are accusing the United States of “im- 
perialism.” 

This situation is becoming increas- 
ingly insupportable to loyal American 
workers. They refuse to remain iden- 
tified with an organization whose first 
allegiance is to a foreign nation. They 
want out! 

In my opinion, the disintegration of 
the C.I.O. will gain momentum during 
the coming months. I predict that 
some of the more firmly established 
affiliates of the dual movement will 
break away from it and come knocking 
at our door. We will welcome our re- 
turning brothers, willing to forget their 
wanderings in order to consolidate the 
strength and the unity of labor. 

For today organized labor needs 
strength and unity more than ever. 














Let's Get Back to 
COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


By GEORGE MEANY 


ican labor made many sacri- 

fices to help bring about the 
downfall of the unholy three of fas- 
cism—the Germany of Hitler, the 
Italy of Mussolini and the Japan of 
Tojo. There is no need to list in great 
detail the manifold contributions of 
the American worker, for all who have 
lived through the past six years and 
been observant know how, in the final 
analysis, the victory of the United Na- 
tions was based upon the production 
of the wage-earners of our own United 
States. 

Labor worked. Worked hard. And 
by its toil made of the easy phrase 
“arsenal of democracy” a living, physi- 
cal, tangible reality that spelled the 
doom of the German, Italian and Japa- 
nese dictatorships. But labor not only 
worked ; labor also gave its sons to the 
armed forces, and thousands of them 
now sleep in Africa, Europe and the 
islands of the Pacific. 

One of the contributions to. victory 
made by American labor—a contribu- 
tion which was voluntarily made, be it 
emphasized—was the acceptance of 
governmental control of relations be- 
tween workers and their employers. 
During the war, although this control 
was often highly objectionable and un- 
fair, the unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor did not balk. It was 
clearly realized that free trade union- 
ism, which has as its object the im- 
provement of the wages and working 
conditions of all who toil, would cease 
to exist were the enemy to win. There- 
fore, in order to preserve-this very 
important part of the free way of life 
for the future, we of labor temporarily 
put one of our main rights on the 
shelf. 


| } ISTORY will record that Amer- 


This was the patriotic thing to do. 
It was likewise the intelligent thing 
to do. And organized labor, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor, did not need to be prodded into 
doing it. 

But now the war is over. In Europe 
it came to an end in May, 1945; in 
the Pacific the final shot was fired in 
August, 1945. Therefore, notwith- 
standing the technicality that termina- 
tion of the war has not been formally 
declared, the plain fact is that the 
“duration” ceased some fourteen 
months ago, 

Inasmuch as the war is now history, 
labor feels that the principle of free 
and untrammeled collective bargaining 
—the process that distinguished free 
American workers and our American 
economy from the workers and econo- 
mies of totalitarian nations—should 
again become fully operative. It has 
often been said that powers once ac- 
quired by government are rarely relin- 
quished voluntarily. Certainly this has 
been true in the past in Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy, and it is definitely 
true today in Communist Russia. But 
it should not be true here in free 
America. 

As of the present time, however, 
governmental interference with collec- 
tive bargaining continues. There is no 
longer any adequate justification for 
such interference. It is resented by the 
workers, It is equally resented by most 
employers, particularly by those who 
are sincere in their belief in the su- 
periority of the system of free enter- 
prise to any other economic system. 

Most important of all, this continu- 
ance of governmental interference with 
true collective bargaining is grossly 
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injurious to the efforts which are being 
made to restore our economy to robust 
health—to give the country that vast 
output of postwar goods and services 
which is, in simple fact, the only effec- 
tive remedy for the perils of inflation. 

The recent maritime stoppage was 
unquestionably a heavy blow to Ameri- 
can economic recovery, yet neither the 
unions involved nor the employers 
were at fault in any way. This stop- 
page was brought on directly by the 
inexcusable and utterly stupid attempt 
of government (here represented by 
the so-called National Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board) to tear up a peaceably 
negotiated agreement which was the 
product of collective bargaining en- 
gaged in by the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific and the Seafarers International 
Union, representing the workers, and 
shipowners’ associations and shipping 
lines, representing the employers. 

The error of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board was later corrected 
by an arm of the government func- 
tioning on a higher level. Now ship- 
ping activity has resumed. But the 
outcome of this struggle, in which the 
employers of A. F. of L. labor and 
the A. F. of L. unions involved stood 
shoulder to shoulder in their defense 
of a basic tenet of industrial democracy, 
is one from which it would be short- 
sighted to derive much satisfaction. 
For so long as government continues 
to maintain the fiction that the war is 
on and so long as government con- 
tinues to uphold its alleged right to 
set aside collective bargaining agree- 
ments, just so long will economic re- 
covery and all-out peacetime produc- 
tion be impeded. 

Wage-earners and employers alike 
made their contributions to victory not 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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TRANSPO! 


AM 
LABOR 


by 
GEORGE M. 
HARRISON 


President, Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks 


erally appreciated most when 

circumstances throw the public 
spotlight on its role as the circulatory 
system of the nation’s life. 

The paramount importance of 
transportation was especially drama- 
tized during the war, when the facili- 
ties of the nation operated as a unit 
to move tens 
of millions of 
troops and 
civilian war 
workers and 
to transport 
billions of 
tons of food, 
raw materials 
and manufac- 
tured prod- 
ucts at the 
speed and to 
the points necessary to win the war. 

The spectacular accomplishments of 
American transportation are current 
history. Railroads, for example, han- 
died a traffic volume of 737 billion 
revenue freight ton miles in 1944, more 
than twice the volume for the year 1939, 
while passenger train miles increased 
300 per cent. 

[n peace no less than in war, the role 
of transportation is basic to our highly 
industrialized economy. In 1942 the 


()': transportation system is gen- 
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National Resources Planning Board 
estimated the nation’s transportation 
bill at $20 billion a year, and the capi- 
tal investment in transportation at fully 
one-fifth of the national total. 

Close to 3,000,000 workers are di- 
rectly connected with the transporta- 
tion industry in all its branches, and 
millions more are indirectly associated. 
Thus transportation not only occupies 
a vitally strategic position in our na- 
tional life; it also accounts for the 
employment of a major sector of the 
American labor force and for a sub- 
stantial proportion of the gross national 
product. 

Transportation is essentially one in- 
dustry, specialized in its diverse parts, 
yet so integrated that the function of 
each part is vital to the organism as a 
whole. The railroads perform the task 
of mass movement of goods and per- 
sons over long distances and into every 
section of the country. The airlines 
specialize in the transport of passengers 
and light but valuable freight at great 
speeds. Fleets of motor trucks provide 
a degree of flexibility which neither the 
railroads nor the‘airlines possess. The 
local street transit systems are the 





bonds of city and community life. A 
small but essential link in the transpor- 
tation total is the storage of goods for 
future consumption carried on by pub- 


lic warehouses. Offshore shipping 
brings us, a maritime nation, into neces- 
sary relation with the rest of the world ; 
inland waterways provide slow but low- 
cost carriage of commodities in bulk. 
Pipelines are the most efficient method 
of overland transportation of petroleum 
products, And other miscellaneous 
services — express, freight-forwarding 
and the like—offer the special handling 
and dispatch necessary to a closely knit 
economy. 

Each mode of transportation has its 
own special function. Each supplements 
the other. Yet each provides that funda- 
mental element of competition on which 
our system of free enterprise depends. 

But transportation is no abstract, im- 
personal thing. The machines are 
manned by human labor. The condi- 
tions which characterize the industry, 
and. the special conditions peculiar to 
each branch, in turn, underscore the 
interdependence of all transportation 
labor and the particular problems af- 
fecting each group. In general, the 
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problems which transportation work- 
ers have in common far outweigh the 
elements of difference. It is for this 
reason that transportation labor must 
face the post-war period with unity of 
policy and program to benefit each and 
all. 


Transportation labor works under 
hazards experienced by no other com- 
parable group of workers in outside in- 
dustry, yet workmen’s compensation 
covering most other workers is gen- 
erally inapplicable. Hours. of work are 
longer in transportation, yet penalty 
pay deterrents under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act do not generally apply. 
Conditions of work are generally in- 
ferior to those enjoyed by settled work- 
ers in other industries, where local 
policing by law enforcement agencies is 
possible. Round - the - clock operations 
make for irregularity of tours of duty 
and frequent prolonged absences from 
home. Wage rates are lower than wages 
paid for comparable work in, for ex- 
ample, manufacturing. 

Both earnings and employment fluc- 
tuate sharply because of the failure of 
industry to cope with seasonal and 
cyclical factors. 


Workers Embrace Unionism 


To ameliorate the adverse conditions 
of transportation employment, workers 
have pushed trade union organization 
vigorously. Organization in the airlines 
is still in its infancy, due partly to the 
relative newness of the industry; the 
pilots, however, have organized, and 
unionization of ground service person- 
nel and clerks is now on the way. High- 
way transport is four-fifths organized ; 
local transit almost entirely so. Organi- 
zation in water transport varies, being 
practically complete among longshore- 
men and merchant seamen, but far from 
complete on the inland waterways. 
Workers in the pipelines segment of 
transportation .are well organized. In 
the rail field, the million and more 
eligible workers are almost 100 per 
cent unionized owing to the vigorous 
though uphill battle for unionism and 
collective bargaining which began long 
before the first World War. 

Like the rest of labor, working people 
in transportation find that their health 
and welfare depend ultimately on the 
health of the national economy. The 
essential interdependence of trans- 
portation labor requires the articulation 
of a broad program to constructive 
ends. Such a program cannot premise 
itself on an industry which in peacetime 
exhibits “excess capacity” and labor 
surpluses, with full employment ap- 
‘pearing only in time of war. It can 
succeed only when it is matched by 
vision in government and industry 
which recognizes the stake the nation 
has in a going transportation plant 
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worth billions of dollars with a work 
force of millions of men. 

Transportation labor has a program. 
There is general agreement on the n 
to rationalize government regulation 
of the various branches of the industry 
in order to eliminate present competi- 
tive instabilities. Better government 
facilities and more comprehensive ones 
to collect and analyze data bearing on 
the transportativn situation as a whole 
are an obvious must. 

On the public relations side, trans- 
portation labor is aware of its urgent 
responsibility to enlighten the public 
as to the efficiency of the personnel, 
the hazards they encounter in their 
daily devotion to public duty, the wage 
and working conditions which impair 
the health of workmen and even 
threaten public safety. 

Transportation labor wishes to see 
the following : (1) complete elimination 
of the maximum hours exemption, (2) 
extension of standard minimum wages, 
(3) raising of social security protection 
for seamen to shoreside levels, (4) ef- 
fective policing of safety regulations to 
reduce the industry hazards and safe- 
guard the public, (5) promotion of na- 
tionwide workmen’s compensation to 
cover the bulk of transportation labor 
now excluded, (6) promotion of better 
housing and living conditions of work- 
ers whose jobs prevent normal home 
life, (7) promotion of health and wel- 
fare to bring the fruits of medical 
knowledge to the people. 

The list of “musts” in a well designed 
program for transportation labor is 
legion. It can be summarized in the 
statement that transportation labor 
wants and shall have equal treatment 
as to wages, hours of work, conditions 
of work and protective legislation along 
with the rest of American labor. Equal- 
ity of treatment at the minimum and 
equity of treatment in final make up 
the postwar outlook of transportation 
labor. 

The railroads emerged from the war 
facing the problems of renewed com- 
petition with alternative modes of trans- 
portation. The end of the war meant 
resumption of competition with water 
carriers for the coastal and intercoastal 
traffic. At the height of,the war the rail- 
roads carried a million barrels of petro- 
leum a day ; after V-J Day this dropped 
to 300,000 barrels as the pipelines and 
tankers were again able to cope with 
the flow. The railroads again faced 
competition from motor trucks and pri- 
vate passenger automobiles as gasoline 
rationing ended and tires became avail- 
able. Not only did the railroads enter 
the postwar era expecting normal com- 
petition; they entered with equipment 
bearing scars of four years of intensive 
use and undermaintenance. 

But against prospects which at first 








glance appeared unfavorable were cer- 
tain other hard facts. The railroads 
emerged from the war in strong finan- 
cial position. Liquid assets in 1940 
amounted to $680 million, by May, 

1945, these had increased to over $3 
billion. Because of exceptional war- 
time earnings, the railroads had been 
able to effect substantial reductions in 
their fixed obligations. Approximately 
$114 billion in railroad revenues had 
been applied to the amortization of de- 
fense facilities readily suited to peace- 
time service. Moreover, the railroads 
emerged from the war facing, not a 
problem of reconversion, but rather one 
of modernization. 

Railway labor, on the other hand, 
again faced the wage and employment 
pains characteristic of the industry in 
the past. Large numbers of workers 
had depended on a precarious existence 
because of seasonal unemployment; 
hundreds of thousands remembered 
only too well the long sieges of unem- 
ployment during the depression years; 
railroad employment had already ex- 
perienced a steady decline from a peak 
of 2,000,000 in 1920 to under 1,000,000 
in 1939. 


During the war years employment 
increased to-close to 1,500,000 at the 
peak. A cutback to the 1939 level 
would mean the loss of almost half a 
million jobs ; and the return to railroad 
work of some 350,000 servicemen may 
result in the overall displacement of 
three-quarters of a million men and 
women. 

Railway labor also faced the prospect 
of a cutback in earnings. consequent 
upon a reduction from the high average 
of 50.3 hours weekly in April, 1945, to 
the January, 1940, level of 46.4 hours. 
The recent wage increase of 18% cents 
compensated only for the change in the 
official index of living costs. It made 
no allowance for falling take-home pay ; 
and even as an adjustment for the 
change in the cost of living, the in- 
crease has already been largely washed 
out. 


Wage Program Planned 


Railway labor has articulated a spe- 
cific program embracing the range of 
wages, hours, working conditions, so- 
cial insurance and labor relations. 
There is full agreement with the fun- 
damental proposition that wage dispari- 
ties with other industries must be elimi- 
nated. Sta'n.dard compensation for 
overtime and irregular hours is a neces- 
sity. Through collective bargaining 
and by all legitimate means railway 
labor intends to improve conditions of 
work in keeping with established stand- 
ards of human decency. 

Paramount among the tasks ahead is 
the regularization of employment in 
the industry. Railway labor is sympa- 
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thetic to the passage of legislation 
which will permit the accumulation of 
funds for deferred maintenance. This 
should assist the railroads in a program 
of orderly scheduling of maintenance 
work, so that such work might be 
spread out over slack periods and not, 
as now, fluctuate erratically in direct 
proportion to current income. Railway 
labor also urges adoption by the indus- 
try of a five-year modernization pro- 
gram to meet postwar competition, 
with most of this work to be handled 
directly by the railroads’ own forces. 

Regularization of employment on the 
human side would mean greater se- 
curity and improved employe morale; 
on the bookkeeping side it would mean 
substantial reductions in the cost of 
heavy labor turnover. 

Much of the program could be 
financed directly from the cash reserves 
of the railroads and should not entail 
additional borrowings. Railway labor 
also believes that the time is now oppor- 
tune to subject the entire problem of 
guaranteed annual employment to most 
searching analysis to correct one of the 
industry’s most grievous ills. 

The postwar program of railway 
labor embraces other essentials coordi- 
nate with a well-rounded policy. There 
must be effective extension of safety 
regulations and installation of safety 
devices to protect both labor and the 
public. Rates and working conditions 
for new employes in the industry must 
be improved to attract competent youth 
entering the labor force for the first 
time. The railroads must modernize 
their personnel practices and substitute 
effective recognition of the function and 
place of collective bargaining on the 
shop level for the antiquated, arbitrary 
methods which are still too prevalent. 
Adequate and decent housing must be 
provided for workers who live and 
work along the far-flung rights-of- 
way in isolated mountain, forest and 
desert country. A system of railway 
workmen’s compensation is necessary 
to fill the wide gap which now exists. 

Railway labor is in agreement on the 
need for a comprehensive system of 
social insurance to protect against the 
insecurities of the past. Some prog- 
ress had already been made, and more 
progress was recently achieved with the 
passage of the Crosser bill amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts—which were, 
very regrettably, opposed by railroad 
management. ; 

The Railroad Retirement Act amend- 
ments provided effective protection for 
the first time to survivors of deceased 
railroad workers, liberalized the condi- 
tions. under which annuities are payable 
for total and permanent disability, and 
introduced a new type of disability an- 
nuity for qualified employes perma- 
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nently disabled with respect only to 
their regular railroad occupations. The 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
amendments broke what in effect is 
new ground in labor legislation by pro- 
viding for the payment of sickness 
benefits on the same basis as unemploy- 
ment and similar benefits in maternity 
cases; further, the duration of bene- 
fits was extended from 100 to 130 
days, and rates themselves were in- 
creased for employes earning over 
$2000 a year. The Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act amendments 
were accomplished without further in- 
crease in the three per cent payroll tax 
now met entirely by the carriers. 

These notable advances in social in- 
surance are the direct results of prac- 
tical railway labor vision, bolstered by 
solid organization. They are advances 
which serve as a guide for all other 
workers—although they are not ends in 
themselves. The sights of railway 
labor are still set on other necessary 
goals, for medical and hospital insur- 
ance is still to be achieved. 

Finally, no program for rail labor 
would be complete without revaluation 
of the broad question of stable labor 
relations in the industry. Serious 
creaks have developed in the joints of 
the Railway Labor Act machinery. 
There is real danger of a total break- 
down unless action is taken to institute 


the reforms necessary to permit prompt 
consideration and redress of grievances. 

Railway labor, which has hitherto 
used the weapon of the strike sparingly, 
cannot stand idly by and see disputes 
with management: laid on ice by gov- 
ernment agencies to freeze workingmen 
and their grievances into insensibility. 
The situation can and should be reme- 
died; personnel deficiencies can be 
corrected by adequate governmental ap- 
propriations, and overdue internal ad- 
ministrative reforms should be carried 
out by the responsible boards. 

Fundamental to the entire program 
of organized railway labor is genuine 
cooperation with railroad management 
on all legitimate undertakings consist- 
ent with the public interest. Railway 
labor and management must have in 
common the development of a sound 
structure of collective bargaining with- 
out which there cannot be a healthy in- 
dustry. Stability of relations between 
the two parties implies full acceptance 
by management of the principle that the 
health and welfare of the employes are 
as vital as the maintenance of equip- 
ment and the payment of interest and 
dividends ; it implies the acceptance by 
railway labor of the principle that a 
healthy industry, which serves fairly 
the tripartite interest of labor, manage- 
ment and the public, is in accord with 
the national ‘good. 








15 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE NEW YORK State Federa- 

tion of Labor has endorsed Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s plan for unemployment 
insurance. * * * Unemployment insur- 
ance is, or should be, the last thing de- 
sired by any democratic state, by any 
successful industry, by any honorable 
workman. 

* 
UPON OUR TRADE UNION move- 
ment rests the responsibility of seeing 
to it that labor is given representation 
and consideration with other groups in 
order that it may give its constructive 
service. Industrial teamwork without 
labor must result in the same kind of 
unbalanced progress that brought on 
our present depression. Social team- 
work without labor would lead to the 
subversion of the spirit and practices 
of democracy. 
« 

IN A SURVEY conducted in a South- 
ern textile mill it was discovered that 
the average wage was $10.70 for men 
and $8.81 for women. This was for a 
fifty-five-hour week. The workers 


lived in company-owned houses that 
were not kept in repair and the number 
of workers in a family determined the 
size of the house allowed them. 
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AT FORT SCOTT, Kansas, work 
for the unskilled is at a standstill and 
skilled labor is employed only about 
one-fourth of the time. The wage for 
common labor set by the city is forty 
cents an hour, but contractors are al- 
lowed to pay thirty and thirty-five 
cents. We take turn-about at working 
so that all may have a share. The city, 
the Chamber of Commerce and several 
fraternal organizations are planning 
for unemployment relief. 
* 


THOSE WHO GOT more than their 
share of the returns from production 
in times of prosperity should bear the 
costs of this depression—not the poor 
who were denied wage increases when 
profits were good. Wage cuts are un- 
just as well as bad business. 
e 

IN NASHVILLE no plans are being 
made for unemployment relief next 
winter, All trades have suffered wage 
cuts. Common labor gets from 15 to. 
30 cents an hour. Some extra work 
has developed in the building trades. 
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WE COMDUGT A SCHOOL 


Barbering, Hairdressing and Allied Arts Are Taught by 
Union’s Expert Instructors in Indtanapolts Classes 


that the Ameri- 

can Federation 
of Labor was not 
only instrumental 
in establishing the 
public school sys- 
tem but has never 
relaxed in its ef- 
forts to protect and 
improve that sys- 
tem for the benefit 
of our American 
children. 

More recently, a number of national 
and international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor 
have directed their attention toward 
providing courses of study for adults, 
and at the present time a great many 
ex-servicemen, among others, are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity to 
prepare themselves for a chosen trade 
or profession. Some of these courses 
require full time for varying periods, 
while others are part-time, or by the 
correspondence method, as circum- 
stances may require. 

The Journeymen Barbers, Hair- 


T’: IS well known 





dressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ International Union of 
America was among the 
first to recognize the value 
of vocational education and to put a 
well-developed plan into operation. It 
was not the purpose to confine this 
specialized training to those seeking to 
enter either barber or beauty profes- 
sions, but to extend the privilege to 
those already holding licenses to prac- 
tice, thus enabling them further to per- 
fect themselves, as well as protect them- 
selves, and to render more and better 
service to the public. The aim was and 
is to encourage and assist all union 
barber and beauty shops to operate on a 
strictly scientific basis. 

This plan had its beginning in 1933. 


By W. C. BIRTHRIGHT 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists International Union 


It was then that a 
number of experts 
in their field, after 
months of careful 
research and ear- 
nest thought, finally 
agreed upon essen- 
tial material, how 
to present it and 
how to teach it, 
both in class and by correspondence, 
That these men and women succeeded 
in producing courses of the highest or- 
der is evidenced by the large number of 
successful graduates, as well as the 
opinions of prominent educators. 

Naturally, in the march of progress, 
the courses have been revised from 
time to time as needed in order to keep 
step with new methods of whatever 
nature. 

Also, it has ever been the policy to 
employ only the most competent in- 
structors in what is believed to be the 
largest and best equipped school of its 
kind. Even these instructors are sent 
to various schools at intervals by the 
international union as another means 
of maintaining its leadership. 


Students watch closely as a barber who has spent years at the trade shows them right way to cut a man’s hair 
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One of the classes in barber science 


Classes in barber science, designed 
to benefit practitioners who are union 
members, have been conducted by spe- 
cial teachers in hundreds of cities 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Those who were unable to at- 
tend have taken advantage of the regu- 
lar correspondence course, which is 
provided at jess than actual cost. All 
told, more than 20,000 of these mem- 
bers have been awarded diplomas, and 
the number is constantly on the in- 
crease. 

It is not too much to say that the 
time will come whén a diploma of the 
kind mentioned will be needed to gain 
employment in a union shop. Already 
there are indications of this, for certain 
high-class shops are making it a point 
to advertise the fact that only barber 
science graduates are employed. 

The course of study at the Interna- 
tional Barber and Beauty Schools in 
Indianapolis, and at a number of af- 
filiated schools located in various parts 
of the country and in Canada, requires 
six months of class. study and practical 
instruction. It is designed to give the 
student an opportunity to specialize 
in certain types of work and to become 
thoroughly familiar with the latest de- 
velopments in the trade. 

The curriculum of the barber schools 
includes a study of the theory and 
fundamentals of barbering, complete 
instruction in the art of shaving, hair 
cutting, care of the hair and scalp, 
study of the structure of the head, face 
and neck, treatment of various skin 
diseases, and the use of light therapy. 
Salesmanship and shop economics also 
receive proper attention. 

The course offered by the beauty 
culture schools covers theory and the 
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Hairdressing and other subjects are 


fundamentals of general hygiene, bac- 
teriology, anatomy arid related sub- 
jects, a complete course in hairdressing 
and styling, the care of the hair, the 
use of electrical appliances, facial 
manipulation, manicuring and shop 
economics. 

These International Schools are not 
operated for profit in the usual sense, 
but to promote. the interests of the in- 
dustries as a whole. Care is exercised 
in the matter of enrollment so as not 
to jeopardize efficient teaching, with 
the result that students, after gradua- 
tion, are prepared to meet the exami- 
nation requirements in any state. 

The international union has supple- 
mented its educational program by 
establishing a full-time research de- 
partment, which is in charge of an ex- 
perienced union barber and beauty 


included in beauty culture course 


culturist. Three vice-presidents of the 
international—Mr. George E. Mc- 
Kenna, Mr. John B. Robinson and 
Mrs. Esther B. Allen—and the writer 
are members of the Board of Control. 
Mrs. Allen has charge of the Beauty 
Culture School, and Mr. Leon Worth- 
all, a veteran practitioner and educator, 
conducts the School for Barbers. 

While our people do not pretend to 
be able to grow -hair nor to eliminate 
baldness entirely, we do believe that 
within the next decade great advances 
will be made in educating the public to 
the end that people generally will bet- 
ter understand their own responsibility 
in the matter of periodic scalp treat- 
ments of the right kind. 

It is a fact that many persons would 
profit by taking the advice of barber 
science graduates. 








| Jusicle Russia Teclay 








ITHIN a few yards of the 

Moscow “trade union” head- 

quarters and the Bolshoi 
Theater, an ill-clad crowd jostled out- 
side a baker’s shop. They were trad- 
ing cigarettes for bread. Barefooted 
boys and old women stood on the curb 
bartering with the more fortunate who 
had bread ration cards. Others sold 
ration cards. In an adjoining hotel, 
trade union leaders were enjoying an 
elegant meal. 

Seldom are these sharp contrasts 
noted, or at all events openly com- 
mented upon, by official delegations of 
foreign Communists, “fellow travelers” 
and sympathizers who visit Russia in 
a never-ending stream. They return 
to their own countries convinced that 
the U.S.S.R. is flowing, if not with 
milk and honey, certainly with vodka 
and caviar. 

From the moment they set foot in 
Russia until their departure they are 
accommodated in the best hotels, fed 
like heroes and tenderly shepherded 
from showplace to showplace. They 
are transported about the country in 
special aircraft well stocked with food 
and drink. Gifts are showered on them. 
Their every want is immediately satis- 
fied, 

It would take stronger-minded men 
than some of them to resist the blan- 
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By HUGH CHEVINS 


[Second of Three Articles] 


dishments of their hosts. It is not 
surprising that they fail to see the 
darker side of the picture. It is care- 
fully hidden from them. 

In Russia the method of payment 
for work is complicated in the extreme. 
Even Vassili Kuznetsov, chief of the 
Soviet trade unions, admitted to me 
that he did not understand it much. 

Over and above wages and salaries 
there are, for some of those who more 
than fulfill their “norm,” bonuses, so- 
cial and medical services and other 
amenities, higher rations, cheaper 
food, free theater tickets, free tram- 
car rides and priority for taxicabs. 
There are literally hundreds of meth- 
ods of calculating premiums within 
one trade or industry. 

The general wage policy is said to 
be determined in joint consultation be- 
tween the government economic de- 



















partments and the All-Union Ceniral 
Council of Trade Unions, but in prac- 
tice the negotiations, if such these can 
be called, cover only details which 
would be worked out at a much lower 
level in Britain. In other words, the 
unions play a part in wage-fixing and 
conditions within a factory, but have 
little, if any, say in the national wage 
bill and its distribution. This is deter- 
mined in the Kremlin. 

The net result is the creation of a 
privileged class, whose incomes and 
standards of living are on a scale of 
extraordinary affluence compared with 
the average wage-earner, whose income 
is around 350 rubles ($29) a monrith. 

As I shall describe in my last 
article, 350 rubles will not buy the 
allowable basic rations for a family of 
man, wife and two children. It can 
be and is spent with no difficulty on 


Communism was sup- 
posed to bring the labor 
ing people a better life, 
with as good food and as 
plentiful a supply for 
them as for anybody else. 
It hasn’t worked out that 
way, however. There are 
poor and rich in Russia, 
and the poor—the work 
ers—don’t eat very + 
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one meal in a “commercial” hotel. 
Many of the lower-paid workers, how- 
ever, contrive to live in some measure 
of material comfort because they con- 
trive to hold two full-time jobs and 
because their wives are also working. 

The relation of the ruble to sterling 
is not easy to define. The official rate 
of exchange is just over 21 rubles to 
the pound. Some foreign visitors re- 
ceive the advantageous rate of 48.36 
rubles to the pound through their re- 
spective embassies ; and some, such as 
embassy clerks and typists, for whom 
either of these rates would make life 
impossible, are paid at the rate of 100 


rubles to the pound for the larger part 
of their salaries. 

Few of the lowest-paid workers on 
some foreign staffs, through special 
allowances, receive less than ten 
pounds a week in terms of sterling. 
They may thus draw nearly 4,000 
tubles a month and still find it diffi- 
cult to make ends meet. How much 
more difficult must it be for the recipi- 
ent of the average Soviet wage of 350 
tubles a month? 

It is true to say that while thousands 
of Russian workers, such as street 
cleaners, mainly aged women, and hos- 
pital domestic servants, receive wages 
tanging from 100 to 150 rubles a 
month, popular writers earn royalties 
Tunning into hundreds of thousands a 
year and some scientists draw unlim- 
ited amounts. 

Contrary to popular conception, the 
well-to-do class, whose income tax 
does not exceed 13 per cent—it is not 
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progressive on incomes over 1,000 
rubles a month—may leave their sav- 
ings and personal property, including 
dwelling-houses, to their heirs. The 
right to inherit is established under 
the constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

In the not distant future there will 
be some families who, although they 
cannot own industrial plants and “ex- 
ploit” labor, will be extremely wealthy, 
even on the standards of the “capital- 
ist-imperialist” countries. 

The old principle of “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according 
to his need,” was changetl some years 
ago to that of “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his 
work.” It seems obvious that there 
will have to be one change or another 
soon in diametrically opposite direc- 
tions—either in the way of confiscat- 
ing personal wealth or protecting it. 

Easement is promised for the aver- 
age wage-earners—if they work harder 


There are those who stand in well with the politicos, 
and for them there are good clothes, opportunities to 
buy shoes and fine liquor and other rare commodities. 
Visitors, fed caviar and vodka, don’t see the dark side 








—by the end of the fourth Five-Year 
Plan in 1950, when, it is stated, their 
wages will reach 500 rubles a month, 
but there is no guarantee in any pub- 
lic speech of the Soviet chiefs or of- 
ficial documents that the national in- 
come will be more equitably shared. 
The vast amounts earned in royalties 
by inventors and writers and made on 
black market operations are not taken 
into account in assessing the 1950 
average. 

By that time the Russian working 
population, excluding the armed forces, 
forced labor, collective farmers and 
black market employes, will have 
jumped from 26,000,000 now to 33,- 

Here is the case of one Soviet 
worker who has an income of ten 
times the average and would be re- 
garded in most other countries, eco- 
nomically, as a member of the middle 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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by 
WILLIAM GREEN 














A. F. of L., 1881-1946 


UR CHICAGO convention marks the be- 

ginning of our sixty-sixth year of service 
to the wage-earners of the United States. The 
group of devoted trade unionists who organized 
the American Federation of Labor in 1881 be- 
lieved that the trade union was the major agency 
for raising standards of living of workers doing 
similar work and that in national union of all 
trade unions lay greatest effectiveness for all. 

It has been said that every successful pioneer- 
ing organization has been the shadow of some 
great leader. The leader to whom the Federa- 
tion owes its basic organization, its procedures 
and basic policies which give it direction and 
substance was its first-president. In 1912 that 
leader, Samuel Gompers, defined a true trade 
unionist as follows: 

“True trade unionists are those wage workers, 
members in good standing of the union of the 
trade or calling at which they are employed, 
who realize as a fundamental principle the 
necessity of unity of all their fellows employed 
at the same trade or calling; who recognize the 
vital, logical extension, growth and develop- 
ment of all unions of all trades and callings, and 
who strive for the unity, federation, coopera- 
tion, fraternity and solidarity of all organized 
wage-earners who can and do subordinate self 
for the common good and always strive for the 
common uplift; who decline to limit the sphere 
of their activity by any dogma, doctrine or ism. 

“Finally, those organized wage workers are 
true trade unionists who fearlessly and insist- 
ently maintain and contend that the trade unions 
are paramount to any other form of organization 
or movement of labor in the world.” 

On his death-bed twelve years later Samuel 
Gompers asked that the following message be 
transmitted to the membership of the Federa- 
tion: 

“Say to the organized workers of America 
that as I have kept the faith, I expect that they 
will keep the faith. They must carry on. Say 
to them that a union man carrying a card is not 
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a good citizen unless he upholds the institutions 
of our country and a poor citizen of our country 
if he upholds the institutions of our country and 
forgets the obligations of his trade association.” 


The fundamental principles guiding our pol- 
icies and actions have remained unchanged. We 
have added to but have not altered our original 
chart. After responsibility fell upon the shoul- 
ders of his successor, the Federation took leader- 
ship for a broader program of social legislation 
in keeping with industrial developments and 
the growth of the organized labor movement. 
As unemployment became an acute problem and 
the dependency of older workers a greater bur- 
den on their families and society, the president 
of the Federation proposed the enactment of 
social insurance legislation to supplement work- 
men’s compensation. 


The Federation also took the initiative in 
urging legislation to write into public policy 
basic standards which unions had developed and 
found practical—minimum wage rates, maxi- 
mum hours and benefits to tide self-dependent 
workers over emergencies that interfere with 
income-earning. A law assuring workers the 
right to representation for collective bargaining 
was enacted to undergird these social laws. 
With the right to union membership guaran- 
teed and resulting gains in union organization, 
there was no longer need to fear that labor laws 
would provide opportunity for administrative 
domination over workers. 

Our policy of non-partisan political action 
has remained unchanged. The Federation re- 
spects the right of every worker to use his ballot 
in accord with his individual judgment and 
provides workers with records of representa- 
tives in Congress on official labor matters. 
Workers in a democracy must be free to vote 
as they see fit. The Federation takes responsi- 
bility only for supplying the facts so that the 
voters may be well informed. 


Government within the Federation remains 
as first organized. The Federation now as at 
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the time of its origin deals with matters at the 
national level; it recognizes the autonomous 
right of national organizations to deal with 
affairs of a specific jurisdiction as authorized 
by the Federation; it decentralizes its opera- 
tions, delegating to appropriate representative 
organizations responsibility for carrying out 
policies and plans at appropriate levels—re- 
gional, state and local. We accept into union 
membership all who work and we use the term 
work in its large sense—actors, street sweepers, 
printers, violinists, lumberjacks, engineers, etc. 
Our unions are adapted to the size and structure 
of modern industry, but we do not forget that 
the closest ties are between those in the same 
shop working at the same trade. 

The union mobilizes economic power to pro- 
mote the economic welfare of workers and then 
acquires authority to promote the workers’ in- 
terests in other fields. 

Our organization assures union with personal 
freedom, dependent upon voluntary coopera- 
tion. It relies upon educational methods to 
enable individuals to see their best interests and 
to accept responsibility for decisions promoting 
mutual interests. It depends upon discipline 


which accepts fina] decisions made by represent- .- 


atives, but rejects all attempts at coercion. 

Our Federation accepts responsibility for pro- 
moting the welfare of those within its jurisdic- 
tion, but it understands that this goal is inter- 
related with progress for all in related groups. 
We expect sustained increases in wage-earner 
incomes from increases in the output which we 
help produce. Our ability to promote the wel- 
fare of wage-earners depends upon our experi- 
ence, information and freedom to act. Freedom 
for unions is in turn conditioned by freedom for 
enterprise. Many of our problems of today are 
due to mistakes of those administering economic 
wartime controls not yet liquidated. Unless 
they are ended promptly, freedom for workers 
and enterprises may be permanently restricted. 

The years that have intervened since 1881 have 
brought us new problems and a new emphasis 
on the responsibility that rests upon trade union- 
ists and citizens to uphold the institutions of our 
country. In the first World War the nation 
was seriously concerned as to whether the ties 
binding our foreign-born citizens to this country 
would prove stronger than to the land of their 
birth, We found a magnificent loyalty to this 
land of opportunity and were gratified. 
second World War and since, our institutions 
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In the. 


have been menaced by the fifth columnists 
within our nation. 


This fifth column, consisting of Communist 
party members, fellow travelers and party line 
followers, owes its highest allegiance to the 
Communist party of the U.S.S.R., controlled by 
the fourteen men constituting its Politburo. 
This organization is using the Red armies for 
purposes of territorial aggression and is using 
its political representatives to disrupt efforts for 
peace and orderly democratic administration of 
international affairs. 

The line of peril lies within the United States 
and in the field of international relations; among 
workers in industry and within our government 
personnel; and with those who influence public 
thought and information and those who make 
national policy. 

On the home front the American Federation 


‘of Labor believes that democratic institutions 


are the only guarantee of human freedom and 
that our free trade unions are an integral part 
of a democratic society. Our responsibility is 
to keep our trade unions American and there- 
fore democratic and not permit persons who 
seek to destroy the United States to use our 
unions for such purposes. 

On the foreign front we believe our statesmen 
and representatives must stand for the principle 
of democracy and those freedoms written into 
the Atlantic Charter to which all the United 
Nations are pledged. We cannot afford to com- 
promise on these fundamentals. We believe our 
government should develop a basis of coopera- 
tion with democratic countries for the mainte- 
nance of these ideals. We cannot win the peace 
without plans and practical organization. The 
Politburo is making relentless war on democ- 
racy. We should mobilize all our resources in 
support of those organizations that are the heart 
of freedom. 

The labor movement of the United States 
now has opportunity for world leadership. To 
service others wisely we must be wise in our 
own affairs. Now grown big and powerful, our 
decisions are fateful for national well-being or 
national chaos. The Chicago convention should 
review existing policies to determine their ade- 
quacy in the light of responsibilities of the Fed- 
eration under present conditions. We shall face 
legislative proposals and must make ready an 
A. F. of L. program for the well-being of labor 
and the nation. Good trade unionists are also 
good citizens of our democracy. 
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An American 
Speaks for 
U.S. Workers 


A. F. OF L. IS VICTORIOUS, 
C.1.0. OUT IN COLD AS 
1.L.0. MEETS IN MONTREAL 


ROBERT J. WATT, international 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was representing all 
American labor at the International 
Labor Conference which opened at 
Montreal last month and was still in 
session when this issue went to press. 

Mr. Watt was named by the United 
States as the American workers’ dele- 
gate after a futile attempt by the fac- 
tion-ridden and relatively unimportant 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
which probably has less than one-half 
as many members as the American 
Federation of Labér, to secure parity 
in the I1.L.O. with the A. F. of L. 

Inasmuch as the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization re- 


Left, new study of Robert J. Waitt. 
Below, A. F. of L.’s international 
man is flanked at Montreal by labor 
leaders from Belgium and Australia 
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quires a nation’s workers’ delegate to 
be an individual coming from that na- 
tion’s most representative labor organi- 
zation, the appointment of a member of 
the A. F. of L. was clearly inevitable. 
For a while, however, the C.I.0.’s bid 
had the support of Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach; and a few 
misguided souls, including those in 
command of. the C.I.O., apparently 
imagined that the dual movement’s 
immoral attempt to have the I.L.O.’s 
constitution violated would succeed. 

When the facts were placed before 
President Truman, he made the only 
possible decision. And _ Secretary 
Schwellenbach confessed that his origi- 
nal position was in error. So it is that, 
once again, the American Federation 
of Labor, as the most representative 
labor movement of. the United States, 
speaks for the workers of this country, 
organized as well as unorganized, in 
the International Labor Conference. 

Mr. Watt has been the official dele- 
gate of American labor in the councils 
of the I.L.O. for the past decade. He 
is a member of the Governing Body of 
the I.L.O. 

As the conference opened, Chairman 
G. Myrddin-Evans said the meeting 
was getting under way in a spirit of 


new hope and determination. F ve 
hundred delegates and advisers from 
more than forty nations were in attend- 
ance. 

The first session was addressed by 
Humphrey Mitchell, Canada’s Minister 
of Labor. He said the I.L.O. had a 
most important part to play in helping 
to repair the destruction wrought by 
the war. 

A major item on the conference 
agenda is adoption of the agreement 
reached last May with the United 
Nations. Under this arrangement the 
I.L.O., originally set up under the old 
League of Nations, would be associated 
with the United Nations. 

Another important topic to be passed 
on by the conference is the French pro- 
posal that would increase the voting 
strength of workers’ representatives. 
It was understood that this suggestion 
was advanced by the French in the hope 
that membership in the I.L.O. would be 
made more attractive to Soviet Russia, 
which is not a member at present. 

Prior to the opening of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, the I.L.O.’s 
Governing Body elevated Edward J. 
Phelan to the post of director of the 
I.L.0. The director’s position had not 
been filled since John G. Winant re- 





signed in 1941 to become United States 
ambassador to Great Britain. Mr. 
Phelan had been acting director in the 
interim. 

Born in 1887 in Waterford, Ireland, 
Mr. Phelan has been associated with 
the I.L.O. since 1919. He becomes the 
fourth director in the I.L.O.’s twenty- 
seven-year history. Albert Thomas of 
France, Harold Butler of Great Britain 
and Mr. Winant were the others. 

Early in the conference E. S. Sachs, 
workers’ delegate from the Union of 
South Africa, condemned conditions in 
his country. He said that while Prime 
Minister Jan C. Smuts “goes about the 
world talking of ‘great freedoms,’” 
some 8,000,000 native workers are dis- 
franchised, denied educational oppor- 
tunities and exploited. Mr. Sachs 
charged that South African employers 
in the gold mining and other industries 
use “violence and repression” to crush 
strikes. 

Delegate David Wilson of New Zea- 
land expressed shock at seeing cripples 
begging for alms in the streets of Mon- 
treal. That used to happen in New 
Zealand, he asserted, but not any more. 
He said his country guarantees each of 
its citizens a “minimum amount to keep 
him from fear of want.” 


SLEEPING CAR PORTERS Flay Communists 


HE fifth biennial convention of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters reelected A. Philip Randolph, 
international president, and all other 
international officers. The convention 
was the largest ever held by the union, 
delegates in attendance representing 95 
per cent of the railroads in the United 
States and Canada which employ sleep- 
ing car porters, attendants and maids. 
Resolutions debated by the conven- 
tion covered a wide range of subjects. 
The resolution of prime interest to most 
delegates dealt with the proposal to 
reduce the basic work month from 240 
to 180 hours, with time and one-half 
to be paid for overtime. 

A resolution submitted by President 
Randolph lashed out at Communists. 
In adopting the resolution, the dele- 
gates assailed the program and prac- 
tices of Communists in the trade union 
movement and among Negroes and 
other minorities as “a threat and dan- 
ger to the unity and progress of the 
labor movement and the cause of the 
Negro and other minorities.” 

he resolution pointed to the Com- 
munists’ “notorious” record of ruling 
or ruining labor unions and of using 
unions to “advance and consolidate the 
foreign interests of Russia.” 

In other resolutions the Sleeping 
Car Porters condemned the failure of 
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Congress to pass the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft housing bill, hit the Veterans 
Administration for alleged discrimina- 
tion against Negro veterans, urged the 
passage of permanent fair employment 
practice legislation, backed the United 
Nations but called for scrapping of the 
veto proviso, endorsed cooperatives 
and credit unions, supported the A. F. 
of L.’s refusal to enter the Commu- 
nist-dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions and asked Congress to 
pass an effective anti-lynching bill. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, warned 
that the Communists “are out to fo- 
ment a revolution in. America, and 
they regard Negroes as candidates for 
front-line positions.” 

“They are willing to promise you 
the moon,” Mr. Green said. “in order 
to convert you into tools and catspaws 
for their revolutionary aims.” 

The A. F. of L. president asserted 
that the agents of Moscow were seek- 
ing to exploit Negro workers in the 
belief that they were uneducated and 
could be easily led astray. 

Deploring the economic plight of the 
American Negro worker, Mr. Green 
pledged the full might of the American 
Federation of Labor to help secure 
decent wages, better housing and a 
generally improved standard of living 


for the “two-thirds of the Negroes and 
many millions of other workers” who 
he said do not have even a minimum 
subsistence standard. 

“They live in slums or in dilapidated 
shacks lacking the most elementary re- 
quirements of a decent, healthful 
home,” the A. F. of L. leader declared. 
“They and their children are unable to 
buy food essential to proper nourish- 
ment. 

“They cannot afford adequate medi- 
cal care. The children are forced to 
go out and seek employment at such an 
early age that they are denied oppor- 
tunities for education and advancement. 
They are clothed in rags and tatters, 

“These are the conditions which the 
American Federation of Labor is de- 
termined to change.” 

Mr. Green hailed the progress of the 
A. F. of L.’s campaign to enroll 1,000,- 
000 unorganized Southern workers by 
next May. He said 150,000 members 
have been added since the drive got 
under way. 

The convention named Mr. Ran- 
dolph, First Vice-President M. P. 
Webster and Second Vice-President 
Claude Grooms as A. F. of L. con- 
vention delegates. 

Detroit was the city selected by the 
delegates for the union’s next conven- 


tion, scheduled to be held in 1948, 
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ANIEL W. TRACY is again to 
lead the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The man 
who headed the I.B.E.W. from 1933 
to 1940, when he was drafted for the 
position of Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor by the late President Roosevelt, 
ran against President E. J. Brown at 
the union’s recent convention and 
emerged victorious in a close race. 
Mr. Brown has been president for 
the past six years. Mr. Tracy will take 
office January 1. 

Secretary G. M. Bugniazet, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, was re- 
elected by acclamation. W. A. Hogan, 
treasurer, and Charles M. Paulsen, 
chairman of the I.B.E.W.’s Executive 
Council, also were returned to office. 

More than 1,600 delegates concen- 
trated on union business throughout 
the spirited convention. Their task 
was to thresh out union problems and 
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A handshake between Dan Tracy (left), the victor, and Ed Brown, who lost 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
Hold Dramatic Nine-Day Session 


make decisions for the benefit of 350,- 
000 workers of the United States and 
Canada. To complete their job they 
found it necessary to hold several night 
sessions and one on Sunday. The con- 
vention, packed with drama, was held 
in the Civic Auditorium at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son and Governor Earl Warren of 
California headed a long list of dis- 
tinguished speakers who addressed the 

onvention. Other important speakers 
included Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. 
international representative; Paul 
Geary, executive vice-president of the 
National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation; Ray C. Kirkpatrick, labor re- 
lations director, Federal Works Agen- 
cy, and William Patterson, director, 
Federal Apprentice Training Service. 

The Secretary of War said in part: 

“A year ago today General Mac- 
Arthur took the formal surrender of 


Japan. It is extremely fitting 
that the anniversary of the 
total defeat of the Axis powers 
falls on Labor Day this year, 
for labor contributed immeas- 
urably to victory on every 
front. You members of 
I.B.E.W. have every right to 
be proud of your contributions 
to that victory. 

“Many of you served as sol- 
diers, sailors and marines. 
Ed Brown, your president, 
tells me that there were 35,000 
of you in the armed. forces. 
Now, that is a proud record! 
I am confident that the Army 
and Navy made good use of 
the skills of those members of 
yours and that all of you in 
uniform proved a great credit 
to yourselves and to the 
country. 

“As for your efforts on the 
production front, I am frank 
to acknowledge that without 
your all-out assistance victory 
would have been retarded and 
perhaps even lost. I remem- 
ber many grave crises that 
were met successfully by the 
prompt and efficient response 
of America’s electrical work- 
ers. 

“Take the case of the atomic 
bomb. The world knows to- 
day that production of the 
atomic bomb was a race 
against our enemies—a race 
that we won. What the world 
does not know is that we might 
have lost that race if America’s 
labor unions, at the urgent re- 
quest of the War Department 
and of myself, had not pitched 
in wholeheartedly to recruit 
needed workers for the Man- 
hattan Project. 

“T recall very well a hot afternoon 
in the Pentagon Building in Washing- 
ton when I told Ed Brown how serious 
was the shortage of men, how badly we 
needed electrical workers—thousands 
of them. And I asked him if he could 
get special volunteers out of the large 
locals. He said it would be done. And 
it was done! I never asked him how. 

“The men arrived at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and at Pasco, Washwgton, 
and at Los Alamos, New Mexico, with 
the locals advancing the transportation 
expenses. 

“Tt is a certain fact that but for your 
help at that time, the progress of the 
atomic bomb would have been seriously 
slowed down. I do not need to refer 
to what happened with the atomic 
bomb. It.is a matter of history. Two 
were dropped on Japan and Japan 
immediately surrendered !” 

Governor Warren said: 
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“In these days of strange ideologies 
and foreign influences, this occasion 
gives all of us an opportunity to re- 
assert and to pledge ourselves again to 
the philosophy of Samuel Gompers, 
which has been the guiding star of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
which was summed up by him in these 
words, “To be a good trade unionist, 
a man must first be a good American.’ 

“This faith is more important to us 
now than it has ever been—because 
there can be no doubt that the sound- 
ness of the American system is being 
challenged by outside influences, and 
we must realize that only Americans 
will continue to make it work.” 

Mr. Watt won an ovation with a 
speech in which he said: 

“Frankly, I believe it is time that 
we told Stalin and his handful of fel- 
low Communists and fellow-traveling 
stooges in this country that the United 
States of America is all done ap- 
peasing.” 

He suggested that the Soviets’ fear 
of their own weaknesses is responsible 
for their desire to “bully” their neigh- 
bors. 

“T tell you, not as a result of what 
someone told me, because I have been 
privileged to visit that nation, that 
they don’t even trust themselves,” Mr. 
Watt asserted. “Ten or fifteen mil- 
lions of their citizens are in slave 
camps today because somebody is 
afraid of them.” 

The A. F. of L.’s international rep- 
resentative, warning that appeasement 
has never satisfied oppressors, said : 

“We have no choice. We will be 
pushed as far as we are willing to go. 
3ut I ask that we call a halt to their 
pushing while we still are on our feet.” 


Respected by all, Secretary Bugniazet (circle) was reelected by acclamation. 
Convention in San Francisco kept 1,600 delegates on the job for nine days 
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On the question of jurisdictional 
differences within the union, the con- 
vention instructed the incoming presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of nine to 
grapple with the problem and work out 
a plan on which a referendum will 
be held. 

A resolution urging lowering the 
retirement age under the Social Se- 
curity Act to 60 evoked considerable 
discussion. Delegate Fred Hansen of 
Local 3, New York City, pointed out 
that the modern pace of living and 
the nerve-fraying industrial conditions 
prevailing today render many workers 
old at 55. 

“You can’t kid yourself on this 
thing,” he declared. “We have got to 
lower that age, so that men can retire 
at 60. I would like to make it 55, 
because I have seen a lot of men at 55 
who are in worse condition than many 
men in the old days were at 70.” 

Secretary Bugniazet said amend- 
ment of the Social Security Act to 
make it what the working people of 
the nation want it to be would not be 
achieved until the individuals compris- 
ing the labor movement exerted “indi- 
vidual pressure” through let- 
ters to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

“It is one thing for local un- 
ions to petition the Congressmen 
and Senators,’ Mr. Bugniazet 
said, “but the most valuable 
pressure is in individual letters 
from the individual voters. In 
1,000 letters a day you will have 
him worried, because he knows 
you have votes. That is the 
best pressure.” 

Apprenticeship problems were 
considered carefully by the dele- 





gates. They approved a recommenda- 
tion to guard against an oversupply of 
apprentices and attempts “‘to sabotage 
our program by forcing upon us short 
and insufficient training courses to re- 
place that type of program which will 
produce a well trained journeyman 
electrician.” 

“There is no shortcut to learning,” 
the convention held. 

The delegates had unusually high 
praise for the union’s official journal, 
noting that its quality “has not been 
allowed to deteriorate” despite the diffi- 
cult ‘conditions prevailing during the 
war and since V-J Day and that the 
magazine reaches a very wide audience. 

The Research Department of the 
I.B.E.W. was also commended warmly. 
Its work was described as exceedingly 
helpful to the international and locals. 

On the ninth day the delegates, 
standing with hands joined and sing- 
ing “Auld Lang Syne,” brought this 
memorable labor convention to an end. 



















































By acclamation President Lindelof 
was named to serve another term 


The convention voted to remove the 
Sherwin-Williams Company from the 
union’s unfair list after it was brought 
out that this concern “now is conduct- 
ing itself honorably and fairly with 
the members of the International 
Brotherhood.” 

Provisions of Public Law 679 set- 
ting ceilings on the monetary allow- 
ances for veterans seeking to learn the 
trade through apprenticeship were 
condemned and the officers were re- 
quested to work for restoration of the 
original provisions of Public Law 346. 

A proposal to establish a national 
home for aged painters was defeated 
on the recommendation of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. The committee’s 
report said in part: 

“While it would be a very nice thing 
if each and every one of the aged mem- 


PAINTERS Urge Resumption 
of Bargaining, Defeat of Foes 


BOLITION of the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board, which exercises the 
power to pass on wages in the building 
trades, was demanded by the seven- 
teenth general convention of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. 

The convention accused the WAB 
of “discriminatory actions,” said the 
agency has become “obsolete” and as- 
serted that the best interests of the 
membership of the union would be 
served by an immediate return to free 
and unrestricted collective bargaining. 

The Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers, whose convention at San 
Francisco last month attracted the 
largest number of delegates in history, 
also went on record to reward labor’s 
friends and punish labor’s enemies in 
the coming elections, with price control, 
the Case bill and the Hobbs bill made 
test measures, 

The resolution on political action 
charged that many members of Con- 
gress in the last session were clearly 
responsive to the suggestions of lobby- 
ists of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

A resolution that would have asked 
the American Federation of Labor to 
recede from its opposition to the so- 
called World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which is dominated by the 
government-controlled “unions” of So- 
viet Russia and the Russian satellite 
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states, went down to resounding de- 
feat. The A. F. of L.’s stand was 
praised by Delegates James H. Black- 
burn of Long Beach, California; Max 
Gaft of New York City; William 
Ahearn of Long Island City, New 
York; Samuel Lemkin of New York 
City, and John J. Doyle of Buffalo, 
New York. 

Delegate Blackburn said American 
labor, as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, believes in free- 
dom, but freedom is not enjoyed by 
Russian workers. Delegate Lemkin 
branded the proponents of the resolu- 
tion “hypocrites” and “saboteurs.” 

The convention adopted a resolution 
calling upon the union’s general officers 
to do all in their power to further the 
use of portable ventilating units for 
painters while at work. The resolu- 
tion pointed out that the poisonous 
fumes emitted by present-day paints 
are inhaled and impair the workers’ 
health. 

A renewed drive to secure the six- 
hour day, with wages high enough to 
guarantee a decent standard of living, 
was urged in a resolution submitted by 
Local 386, Minneapolis, and adopted 
by the convention. The resolution ex- 
pressed a conviction that shorter hours 
would lessen to a great degree the 
suffering which exposure to poisonous 
fumes is causing and “tend to a ionger 
useful life.” 


bers could be assured a place in which 
to spend his declining years, the ex- 
perience of other organizations has 
been that a very small percentage of 
the membership can actually be taken 
care of under such a program. * * * 
To provide a sufficient number of 
homes for all of our aged members 
who would desire and would be en- 
titled in all fairness to enter them 
would prove too huge and too costly 
an undertaking.” 

President L. P. Lindelof told his 
pride at the patriotic accomplishments 
of union members in the war years 
and at their part in showing the world 
that “the American workman is out- 
standing, the United States of America 
is a country that can never lose.” He 
spoke feelingly of the men of the 
organization and their sons and broth- 
ers who had served in the armed 
forces, some of whom laid down their 
lives in the struggle to destroy the 
Axis and preserve human freedom. 

“Another thing that I am proud 
of,” the veteran leader said, “is that 
we, the Brotherhood of Painters, were 
the first ones to sign a no-strike agree- 
ment with the employers. But the 
best part of it is that you respected 
that agreement. It is shown by rec- 
ords that the Brotherhood of Painters 
had less strikes than any other inter- 
national union, whether it was in the 
building trades or outside.” 
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Mr. Lindelof discussed the liberal 
attitude taken by the union in regard 
to veterans, recalling that while the 
war was still in progress the General 
Executive Board had taken steps to 
permit veterans to enter the union 
without payment of initiation fees. He 
reported that 10,000 ex-servicemen 
have been taken in by the various 
locals. 

In his report to the convention 
President Lindelof dealt extensively 
with the paint spray machine, pointing 
out the extent of its use in industry 
and discussing the hazards to health 
involved in its use. The report drew 
a clear picture of the problem. Other 
subjects discussed in the document 
were the Hollywood situation, the 
maintenance question, national and 
state legislation, the spread of organi- 
zation and governmental controls. 

President Lindelof said that some 
local unions may seek $3 to $4 an hour 
when the Wage .Adjustment Board 
goes out of existence and he observed : 

“That won’t work, my friends.” 

“If you will use good judgment,” 
Mr. Lindelof said, “I have no fear but 
what we can easily get back to our old 
method of bargaining collectively with 
the bosses and establish conditions and 
wages that will be satisfactory and in 
conformity with the present cost of liv- 
ing and as it will be increased in the 
future.” 

Joseph A. 


Padway, the union’s 


counsel, delivered a lengthy but in- 
interesting address on anti-labor legis- 
lation on the state and national levels. 
Discussing the Case bill, he said: 


Standards identified the states from which the delegations came. Every state in the Union was represented 


“Everything wicked, bad, reprehen- 
sible and detrimental to the interests 
of labor that had been introduced by 
way of a bill in the last fifty years or 
so was included in the Case bill. The 
amazing thing is this: it passed by a 
large vote in both houses of Congress. 
To the credit of the President, let it 
be said that he vetoed this bill and 
wrote a splendid mesSage at the time.” 

Mr. Padway demolished the idea, 
advanced by labor’s foes, that there is 
“nothing harmful to labor’’ in legisla- 
tion requiring a union to hold off a 
strike for thirty, sixty or ninety days. 

“Under the Constitution of the 
United States,” he emphasized, “no 
man can be subjected to involuntary 
servitude. If you take away from a 
man the right to quit work for thirty 
days, it is involuntary servitude.” 

Mr. Padway concluded with a sol- 
emn warning that bills are being pre- 
pared for introduction in the next 
Congress that will make past proposals 
look mild by comparison. 

Robert J. Watt, A. F. of L. inter- 
national representative, denounced the 
last Congress for its failure to enact 
needed legislation, assailed the “politi- 
cal settlement” of last winter’s steel 
strike and lashed the so-called World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Soviet dictatorship. 

“The organizations affiliated with 
the World Federation of Trade Unions 
don’t need to think or act for them- 
selves,” Mr. Watt pointed out. “Their 
primary task is to reprint the mimeo- 
graphed bulletins as they come in from 
Moscow through Paris. ; 


“The only difficulty is that they are 
confronted with being sure to watch 
the dateline, so that they will be in 
step with the leadership who origi- 
nally printed the mimeographed bulle- 
tins, and to do this requires, I assure 
you, some fast footwork on many occa- 
sions, because it must never involve in 
any way being critical of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union.” 

He ridiculed the Soviets for their 
sudden switch on Juan Peron, the 
Argentine dictator, whom Russia for- 
merly called a Nazi but who now is 
on the Communists’ list of “perfectly 
good democrats.”’ He indicated that 
no one should be surprised if Russia 
suddenly decided that Francisco 
Franco of Spain was also a lovable 
defender of human freedom. 

President Lindelof, the veteran chief- 
tain of the Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, was reelected by accla- 
mation. He was first elected to the 
presidency in 1929. 

Lawrence M. Raftery, secretary- 
treasurer, was also reelected by ac- 
clamation. Other officers named by 
the convention were: George J. Tuck- 
breiter, first vice-president; James J. 
Knoud, second vice-president ; Edward 
Ackerly, third vice-president; Joseph 
Clarke, fourth vice-president; M. H. 
Crow, fifth vice-president ; Thomas V. 
Carter, sixth vice-president. 

As delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, the dele- 
gates elected President Lindelof, Chris- 
tian M. Madsen, Robert J. Watt, Frank 
Owens, Peter Yablonsky, James Black- 
burn and Secretary L. M. Raftery. 
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PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS 


Act to Strengthen Their Organization 


N SEPTEMBER 9 the 
twenty-fifth convention 
of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada opened at 
the Convention Auditorium in 
Atlantic City. Four and one- 
half days later this convention 
was declared adjourned; but 
not before the delegates had 
listened intently to some of 
the outstanding leaders of the 
American labor movement, 
basically modified the consti- 
tution of the union and reached 
final decisions on some 150 
resolutions placed before them. 
The largest convention ever 
held by the United Associa- 
tion—consisting of more than 
1,400 delegates representing 
201,000 members—was strict- 
ly a working convention. 

After appropriate opening 
ceremonies, the major part of 
the first day was devoted to 
addresses by prominent lead- 
ers of American labor. 

President John P. Frey of the Metal 
Trades Department made the initial 
address to the convention. The core 
of his address was that administrative 
agencies created by executive order 
were interfering with the normal func- 
tioning of the American trade union 
movement. He also pointed out that, 
for the most part, the decisions made 
by such agencies were safeguarded 
from attack in the courts because of 
the discretionary authority granted the 
agencies by Congress. 

Mr. Frey reviewed the origin and 
development of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The contradictory na- 
ture of the policies enunciated by the 
Board was exemplified by the contrast 
in the American Can doctrine and the 
Globe doctrine. This conflict in policy 
was used by Mr. Frey to demonstrate 
the problems raised by governmental 
use of discretionary authority. He 
pleaded for a return to government by 
law. 

Mr. Frey said there were two men- 
aces in this country at the present time 
—one was communism and the other 
was any other form of government ex- 
cept by representatives elected by the 
people. 

The next speaker to address the 
convention was Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a delegate from 
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administration and won reelection. 


President Martin P. Durkin (left) was lauded for his efficient and resultful 
William Green topped speakers’ list 


Plumbers’ Local 2 of New York City. 

Mr. Meany reviewed the record of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
its affiliated unions during the war. 
He said the A. F. of L. had begun to 
fight the late war back in 1933, when 
Adolf Hitler first came to power. The 
record showed, he declared, that the 
A. F. of L. condemned persecution of 
Jews, the attacks on trade unions and 
the Nazi onslaught against free expres- 
sion and free assembly in Germany at 
that time. It was the American Fed- 
eration of Labor alone, Mr. Meany re- 
called, that protested the rape of Ethi- 
opia by Mussolini and the early Jap- 
anese aggressions in China. 

“The participation of the American 
Federation of Labor in the affairs of 
the world was then and is now guided 
by the fundamental policy that unless a 
government is free there can be no free 
trade union movement,” Mr. Meany 
told the convention. 

The record of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s fight against totalitarian- 
ism in all of its forms long before the 
United States entered the war was one 
of which every A. F. of L. member had 
a right to be very proud, he said. This 
record contrasted sharply, he pointed 
out, with the record of the C.I.O., 
more than a few of whose affiliates, 
then as now, danced at the end of a line 
jiggled by the Soviet dictators. 





-Mr. Meany declared that the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter have 
apparently been forgotten while Rus- 
sia—using methods as vicious as any 
ever practiced by Hitler and Musso- 
lini—is now approaching dominion 
over all of Eastern Europe, reaching 
out for greater power in the Orient 
and causing anxiety throughout the 
world. 

Only the efforts of Secretary of 
State Byrnes to keep alive at Paris the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter can 
give Americans some hope that the war 
was not fought in vain and that lasting 
peace will become a reality, Mr. Meany 
asserted. 

He iabeled the so-called World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions “Russia’s fifth 
column” among the trade unions of 
the world. The alleged existence of 
trade unions in Russia is a pure fiction, 
he said, explaining that there is no free 
trade union movement in Russia since 
no Soviet worker has the right to quit 
or seek a job or any other basic right 
of a free worker. 

“T am certain we can live in peace 
with Russia,” Mr. Meany said, “but 
we must let her know that as much as 
we desire peace, we are that ready to 
fight.” 

Mr. Meany promised the delegates 
that the American Federation of Labor 
would fight with all its strength to pre- 
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serve for the American worker his 
right to say: 

“Mr. Employer, we won’t work for 
you any more.” 

The right to strike, he declared, is 
a birthright of the American worker 
which no man or group of men can 
take away. 

The next speaker was James A. 
Brownlow, secretary-treasurer of the 
Metal Trades Department and a mem- 
ber of Plumbers’ Local 3 of Denver. 
The keynote of his address was the 
need for further organization of Amer- 
ican workers in order that they might 
have an adequate voice in the affairs 
of postwar America. 

Later in the week the delegates heard 
addresses given by William Green, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor; Matthew Woll, an A. F. 
of L. vice-president; Charles Mac- 
Gowan, president of the Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders; Paul Herzog, 
chairman of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Roy M. Getschow, presi- 
dent of the Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Contractors National As- 
sociation, and others, 

President Green struck a responsive 
chord among the delegates by his de- 
scription of the structural, economic 
and social soundness of the American 
Federation of Labor. He said severe 
storms might buffet the Federation at 
times, but it was rugged and would al- 
ways remain standing. He contrasted 
the consistency of the A. F. of L. with 
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the bald opportunism of the dual or- 
ganization. : 

In closing, Mr. Green warmly com- 
mended the United Association for its 
growth and its high place in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. He paid particu- 
lar tribute to the excellent quality of 
leadership which he said had always 
characterized the U.A. 

The officers’ report, delivered by 
Secretary-Treasurer Edward J. Hil- 
lock, cited a growth of 80 per cent 
since 1942, revealed that the financial 
strength of the U.A. was at an all-time 
peak and urged the adoption of a num- 
ber of measures for the future benefit of 
the organization. 

The major problem before the con- 
vention was the question of jurisdic- 
tional differences within the interna- 
tional. For almost a year a committee 
had been working on the jurisdictional 
problem. This group, composed of 
an equal number of Plumbers and Fit- 
ters, tussled with a problem which had 
come into beirig as a fesuit of the de- 
cision of the American Federation of 
Labor convention of 1911, which de- 
creed that there should be but one or- 
ganization in the pipe-fitting industry. 

The necessary amalgamation took 
place, the organization grew, but an 
increasing number of jurisdictional 
disputes between plumbers and fitters 
occurred as efforts were made to main- 
tain lines of demarcation within the 
United Association. 

In the face of this situation the Gen- 


Some of the 1,400 delegates who were at Atlantic City to legislate for members 


eral Executive Board of the United 
Association authorized the creation of 
a committee to examine the problem 
and to make such proposals as it might 
deem desirable. After numerous meet- 
ings and many months of analysis and 
debate this committee submitted a 
unanimous report to the General Ex- 
ecutive Board. The Board unanimous- 
ly endorsed it and submitted it to the 
twenty-fifth convention for its con- 
sideration. 

The essence of the report was that 
the trade lines of demarcation which 
had provoked internal dissension 
should be removed. 

At the convention the delegates were 
afforded every opportunity to discuss 
the report. An open committee hear- 
ing lasted over four hours. When the 
issue was placed before the delegates 
on the floor of the convention there 
was an additional period of debate 
which lasted for more than five hours. 
This full, free and democratic discus- 
sion reached its climax in a vote which 
adopted the report by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Among the other important actions 
taken by the delegates to the conven- 
tion were adoption of a union label, 
approval of increased death benefits 
for older members and authorization 
of an increase in the number of gen- 
eral organizers. 

The elections returned all the incum- 
bents to office. Four additional gen- 
eral organizers were elected. 


of the United Association 
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A WONDERFUL SHOW 
IS STAGED BY THE 
LETTER CARRIERS 


ITH music and snappy uni- 

forms and amazing indefatig- 
ability, the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers made the city of Detroit sit 
up and take notice last month. The Let- 
ter Carriers, in town for their thirty- 
fifth convention, put on a spectacle that 
will still be talked about when New 
Year’s rolls around. 

The N.A.L.C. brought twenty bands 
to Detroit for the convention. And on 
Labor Day, the day the convention 
opened, these bands performed for 
well over 100,000 enthusiastic specta- 
tors. With the convention’s delegates 
and guests, these musical aggregations 
paraded down Detroit’s main thorough- 
fare. The Letter Carriers won addi- 
tional applause with their magnificent 
pageant of postal progress (see old- 
time stagecoach with mail in montage 
at right). The pageant depicted the de- 
velopment of the United States postal 
service from the earliest days to the 
present moment. 

The Letter Carriers were not the 
only participants in the Labor Day 
parade. All A. F. of L. unions in De- 
troit had contingents in the big Labor 
Day show. But it was universally 
agreed that the following comments by 
one Detroit newspaper were completely 
accurate : 

“The Letter Carriers put on the best 
single show of the day with delegates 
from forty-eight states and Hawaii 
dressed in distinctive uniforms and cos- 
tumes. Each state delegation attempted 
to outdo the other with stunts and col- 
orful displays.” 

After Labor Day the bands were not 
through. At almost any hour of the 
night during convention week the Let- 
ter Carriers’ music-makers were to be 
heard in downtown Detroit. When the 
boys Slept was a mystery to everyone. 

The convention itself was unques- 
tionably the most successful in 
N.A.L.C. history. It was called a 
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“victory” convention—and that 

surely was, for last May 
the Letter Carriers and other 
postal employes’ organizations 
had happily seen final passage 
of H.R. 5059, a bill granting 
the postal worker a weil- 
merited $400 annual salary in- 
crease. 

“We are here to celebrate 
victory,” said President W. C. 
Doherty in his keynote ad- 
dress. “Victory over the Axis 
powers and victory on the 
legislative front.” 

William Green, president of 
the American Federation of 
Labor, told the convention that 
“out of the A. F. of L. philoso- 
phy has come the teaching that 
a working man must be an 
American first of all and a good 
trade unionist second.” 

“We believe in freedom,” he 
declared. “We believe in de- 
mocracy. We believe in the 
establishment of free labor un- 
ions. There are those, how- 
ever, who have proclaimed a 
different philosophy. We have 
refused to yield to those who 
would lead us into the byways 
and bypaths of ideological ex- 
perimentation.” 

Mr. Green emphasized the 
importance of the coming Con- 
gressional elections. He urged 
that labor unite its forces at 
the ballot box “as we unite 
them on the battlefields of in- 
dustrial warfare.” 

“We have the votes,” he said, “to 
control at the ballot box in many Con- 
gressional district of the nation.” 

A resolution condemning commun- 
ism was adopted by the convention. 
The resolution recommended dismissal 
from the postal service of Communists 
and individuals “in sympathy with any 
subversive movement.” 

The resolution adopted by the Letter 
Carriers pointed out that “insidious 
forces of communism have crept into 
certain elements of organized labor, 
seeking to dominate policies and prac- 
tices of the free trade labor movement.” 

Senator James M. Mead, escorted to 
the platform by a band, urged the con- 
version of America’s wartime produc- 
tive capacity to “manufacture the things 
that will enrich the lives of the men 
and women of our country and give to 
them higher living standards, greater 
culture and an American way of life 
never yet attained.” 

Representative George D. O’Brien of 
Michigan, chairman of the House Post- 
office Committee, said: 

“Whatever we have done in connec- 
tion with legislation of benefit to the 
postal employe has been the joint work 
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a member of Letter Carriers’ organization for more than 


of representatives in Congress and the 
officers that represent your organization 
and other affiliated organizations. I 
hope we will have an opportunity to do 
more.” 

First Assistant Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson complimented the 
national officers of the National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers for their “splen- 
did job” in securing the passage of 
wage increase legislation. He also had 
warm praise for the hard-working let- 
ter carriers’ contributions, particularly 
during the difficult war years. 

“You have done a good job,” he de- 
clared. “The entire country is grate- 
ful to you for seeing that the mail went 
through.” 

Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Gael Sullivan hailed President 
Doherty as a “labor statesman” and 
said that no labor organization with 
which he is familiar “has at its top the 
kind of thinking, the kind of planning, 
the kind of technical skill” that the 
N.A.L.C. has. 

Others who spoke included Third 
Assistant Postmaster General Joseph 
J. Lawler, Congressman Jennings Ran- 
dolph, Thomas Beck, president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company; 





President Doherty (right) was glad to see Robert G. Holt of Cleveland, 


fty years 


I, M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of 
the A. F. of L.’s Union Label Trades 
Department, and former Congressman 
Robert Ramspeck, 

The convention adopted a resolution 
calling for increased annuities, rest 
periods and increased disability bene- 
fits. Air-conditioning of all govern- 
ment-owned postoffices was urged in 
another resolution. 

Edward D. Blaugh, president of the 
National Federation of Rural Letter 
Carriers, extended greetings and ex- 
pressed the hope that by the time of 
the next convention of the N.A.L.C. 
he could be present as a delegate. The 
Rural Letter Carriers recently voted to 
amalgamate with the N.A.L.C. 

President Doherty was reelected, D. 
R. Sullivan was named vice-president 
and Jerome J. Keating was the conven- 
tion’s choice for secretary. R. B. Kre- 
mers was elected assistant secretary 
and D. F. Murray was named treasurer. 

Clarence F. Stinson, retiring as sec- 
retary after serving as an officer of the 
N.A.L.C. for almost thirty years, was 
lauded for his contributions. 

About 2,000 delegates were in attend- 
ance. They worked hard and accom- 
plished a great deal, 
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President of the Carmen, stepping 
down after eleven years as chief 


RESIDENT Felix H. Knight of 

the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men announced to the union’s conven- 
tion in Chicago last month that he plans 
to retire in December. The announce- 
ment came in the last page of a report 
detailing the great growth of the or- 
ganization since its last convention. 

Commenting on his plan to retire, 
Mr. Knight explained that his “long 
service” impelled him to comply now 
with the spirit and intent of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Railway Carmen 
in 1935. That resolution requires 
Grand Lodge officers to retire at 65, 
with the exception of the president, 
who is to step down at 70. 

Mr. Knight is only 67 and still hale 
and hearty, but he informed the dele- 
gates that he prefers to give up the 
reins at this time. The convention re- 
luctantly acceded to his wishes. 

For thirteen years Mr. Knight served 
with his Violet Lodge in St. Louis, for 
twenty-two years he was assistant pres- 
ident of the brotherhood and for the 
last eleven years he has been president. 
He had encountered no opposition in 
conventions for the past thirty-three 
years. 

“T have given in a full measure, con- 
sistent with my qualifications, capabili- 
ties and experience, to this organiza- 
tion,” Mr. Knight said. “I feel that 
effort has been appreciated. 

“Officially and fraternally, I shall not 
say gocdbye but au revoir, as I expect 
and have great hopes of meeting many 
of you again in the years to come.” 

Later the convention elected Irvin 
Barney, who has been serving with 
distinction as assistant president, to be 
President Knight’s successor. 
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RAILWAY CARMEN 


Reluctantly Accept 
Knight Retirement 


The convention received data on the 
progress made since 1941 despite “‘one 
of the most terrible wars in history.” 
Some of the Carmen’s gains: 

Across-the-board wage increases ag- 
gregating 3714 to 39% cents an hour; 
vacations with pay of one to two weeks ; 
organization of forty-seven additional 
carriers ; extensive improvement of ex- 
isting agreements, including the level- 
ing up of substandard rates. 

The Wage Stabilization Board should 
be junked, William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
told the Carmen in a convention ad- 
dress. 

“There is no reason for any Wage 
Stabilization Board to be exercising a 
veto power over wages negotiated by 
workers and management through col- 
lective bargaining,” he said. 

The board’s utterly arbitrary veto of 
the agreement with shipowners con- 
cluded by the Seafarers International 
Union and the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific was solely responsible for the 
recent nationwide strike, he charged. 


A. F. of L. Sends Out Records 


Mr. Green also told the convention 
that the voting records of all Congress- 
men are being furnished to A. F. of L. 
unions and urged that all note well 
the stand each man took on the Case 
bill and other anti-labor measures be- 
fore Congress during the last session. 

Almost all the speakers at the Car- 
men’s convention took time to stress 
the urgency of electing a progressive 
Congress in November. 

President Knight, terming the last 
Congress “about the most reactionary 
we have had in my recollection,” as- 
serted : 

“We are all suffering as a result 
today.” 

He said the legislatures of twelvé 
states have already passed “‘some of the 
most damnable laws ever conceived by 
man” and he warned that other states 
are preparing to pass “like laws or 
worse.” 

“What are we going to do about it?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Knight urged a cessation of in- 
difference and the adoption by labor of 
an attitude of political alertness and 


action. He warned that failure in No- 
vember to elect candidates who will 
properly represent the American people 
and to send into retirement the enemies 
of labor would be catastrophic. 

“There are millions and millions of 
people around the world,” Mr. Knight 
said, “who have died for the right to 
vote. They are still dying and will 
continue to die to win that right—the 
right to vote and have someone they 
choose represent them. We have that 
right in this country unquestioned. 
We must exercise it to the fullest 
extent.” 

A. F. of L. Vice-President Matthew 
Woll, Edward Keating, editor and 
manager of Labor, and Fred N. Aten, 
the new president of the A. F. of L.’s 
Railway Employes Department, ad- 
dressed the convention before it settled 
down to acting on the resolutions, re- 
ports and other business before the 
conclave. 

Mr. Woll, in a ringing speech, 
warned that labor must fight those who 
preach the totalitarian philosophy. He 
said that if American workers were 
denied the right to refuse to work or 
to quit work, “then no longer are we 
free men, then no longer have we a 
democracy.” 

The leadership of the Railway Car- 
men was warmly praised by Mr. Keat- 
ing, who explained that he had known 
the officers of the union for more than 
a quarter of a century. In particular, 
he lauded the abilities and devotion to 
labor of President Knight and his pre- 
decessor, the late Martin F. Ryan. 

Mr. Keating commented on the 
widely known effectiveness of the rail- 
road organizations in Washington. The 
reason railroad groups are able to win 
desired action, he said, is that they are 
noted for standing loyally by their 
friends among the lawmakers. 

Mr. Aten assailed the Communists’ 
efforts to worm their way into the 
nation’s railroads. It is the Commu- 
nists’ hope to discredit the leadership 
of the railway unions and disrupt them, 
he explained. 

The convention, the nineteenth to be 
held by the Railway Carmen, brought 
together nearly 1,000 delegates, an all- 
time record for this organization. 
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Officers manifested their enjoyment of a humorous thrust in William Green’s address to the convention 


Congress Guilty of ‘Bungling, 
BAKERY WORKERS Are Told 


HE American Federation of La- 

bor is “mobilizing all its resources 
to defeat anti-labor Congressmen,” 
A. F. of L. President William Green 
informed the Chicago convention of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America. Mr. 
Green made the flat charge that “Con- 
gress failed the people” during the 
last session. 

“We never witnessed so much bun- 
gling,” the veteran A. F. of L. chieftain 
said. 

The joint report of the officers and 
the General Executive Board sketched 
the inspiring membership growth in re- 
cent years. Today’s enrollment, the 
largest in the union’s history, is three 
times as large as the total a decade ago. 

The widespread use of the union 
label on bakery products was indicated 
by a tabulation which listed twenty 
locals that had ordered more than 
20,000,000 labels each during the last 
five-year period. Local 579, New York 
City, and Local 164, also New York 
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City, ranked first and second with 
175,000,000 and 157,000,000 labels, re- 
spectively. 

The financial report showed that the 
international union had $1,611,000 in 
its general fund, $1,121,000 in its strike 
fund and $2,031,000 in the sick and 
death benefit fund at the beginning of 
June. As compared with five years 
ago, the general fund had increased 
$982,000, the strike fund $547,000 
and the sick and death benefit fund 
$806,000 

By unanimous vote the convention 
endorsed the union’s organizing pro- 
gram, designed to bring unionism to 
those still unorganized, with particular 
emphasis to be given, in the period 
immediately ahead, to the task of 
unionizing the unorganized Southern 
workers. 

The policy of equal pay for equal 
work, regardless of sex, also received 
unanimous endorsement. Since the in- 
auguration of a ‘systematic organizing 
procedure in all branches of the baking 


and confectionery industry, the union 
has enrolled more than 60,000 women. 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the A. F. of L.’s Union Label Trades 
Department, stressed the importance 
of refusing to purchase any article 
which is not union-made. He said that 
for a trade unionist to buy non-union 
merchandise was every bit as bad as 
going through a picket line. 

“There is nothing wrong with the 
economy of the North American conti- 
nent,” Mr. Ornburn asserted, “that 
the purchasing power of the men and 
women of the American Federation of 
Labor cannot solve. A spending power 
of $35 billion annually will settle all of 
the economic problems that we have 
with the manufacturers and business- 
men and politicians of this country.” 

First Vice-President Joseph Schmidt, 
a member for fifty-four years, volun- 
tarily retired because of advanced age. 
Honor was paid the 76-year-old vet- 
eran of American labor for his services 
and devotion to the trade union cause. 
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LABORERS Hold Conclave in Chicago 


ARMONY was the keynote of 

the ninth convention of the In- 
ternational Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union of America, 
which took place last month at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

From the first gavel to the last a 
spirit of unity and cooperation marked 
the deliberations of this important in- 
ternational union, whose membership 
is now in excess of 200,000. Free ex- 
pression was given to varying views, 
but when the decisions were reached 
the minority cheerfully accepted the 
will of the majority. One thousand 
delegates, duly elected representatives 
of local unions functioning in towns 
and cities in every state, participated 
in the convention. 

Achilles Persion, general secretary- 
treasurer, reported total assets of 
$6,546,403 in the general fund and 
$1,722,156 in the death benefit fund. 

Governor Dwight Green acclaimed 
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the union for its “miracles” during the 
war when, together with other building 
trades organizations, it turned barren 
prairies into teeming war plants and 
swamps into great shipyards. 

“The great achievements of the con- 
struction industry and labor in Ameri- 
ca have been accomplished under our 
free system of private enterprise and 
collective bargaining,” the Governor 
emphasized, adding: ““The tremendous 
work ahead of us must be done under 
that system.” 

He charged that “political meddling 
with the free exercise of collective 
bargaining” has delayed reconversion 
and fed the fires of inflation. Gov- 
ernmental interference, he said, must 
breed more interference and more regi- 
mentation and eventually “endanger 
the whole trade union movement.” 

The convention endorsed the work 
of President Joseph V. Moreschi, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Persion and other 


members of the General Executive 
Board during the past five years. With 
respect to the report submitted by Mr. 
Persion, the convention adopted a state- 
ment reading: 

“We have noted the manner in which 
the general secretary-treasurer has 
dealt with the accounting of the various 
funds of the international union. * * * 
This general record and recapitulation, 
covering a period of five years, when 
considered in conjunction with the 
printed quarterly, detailed financial re- 
port issued by the general secretary- 
treasurer every three months, consti- 
tutes as complete and understandable 
a report as could be expected of any 
officer of any organization. 

“Tt constitutes a financial report to 
the membership second to none.” 

Proposals to hold international con- 
ventions more frequently were dis- 
cussed at some length. When the ques- 
tion was put to a vote, however, the 
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convention decided in favor of con- 
tinuing the preserit system. 

Several resolutions calling for higher 
salaries for the president and secretary- 
treasurer were introduced, but both 
Mr. Moreschi and Mr. Persion per- 
sonally requested the Committee on 
Constitution and Law, to which the 
resolutions were referred, to bring in 
an unfavorable report. This was done 
and the delegates acceded to the wishes 
of the officers, although there appeared 
to be strong sentiment for granting 
salary increases. 

The convention particularly com- 
mended the actions of President Mor- 
eschi in recent years in the fields of 
education and public relations. In 
August, 1944, the union engaged the 
Modandred Service of Washington, 
D. C., with which Albert N. Dennis is 
associated, to handie public relations 
for the international. For the public 
relations services rendered the union 
paid an initial sum of $5000 and subse- 
quently the sum of $1500 each month. 
The contract has been renewed to run 
until September, 1947. 

Various delegates offered resolutions 
urging the establishment by the inter- 
national union of a monthly publica- 
tion covering matters of interest to the 
craft. It was pointed out that a maga- 
zine appearing regularly would be a 
valuable instrument for educating the 
membership and counteracting vicious 
anti-union propaganda. 

The convention concurred in a rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on 
Education that this subject should be 


President Moreschi (center in the 
picture below) won another term 
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studied by the Executive Board “and 
they are hereby urged to continue this 
educational program which is in its 
infancy and at their discretion widen 
the scope of this important program, 
which may in the future include the 
establishment and publication of an 
official periodical.” 

Governor Dwight H. Green of Illi- 
nois, extolling the cooperation of labor 
and management during the war, pre- 
dicted continued prosperity if that prin- 
ciple can be followed in peacetime. 

Ray C. Kirkpatrick, director of La- 
bor Relations, Federal Works Agency, 
told the convention about progress in 
the planning of public works “to be 
put into execution at the first sign of 
an impending depression.” He said 
that 4282 “advances” had been ap- 
proved as of August 1 and 2892 addi- 
tional applications are pending. 

“T see no immediate limits to the 
demand for construction,” Mr. Kirk- 


patrick said. There are more than 
1000 counties in this country, with a 
total population of 50,000,000, that 
haven’t a single hospital. That gives 
you some idea of the size of the job 
ahead, provided we prepare for it.” 

An urgent appeal for election of 
friends of labor to seats in Congress 
and State Legislatures was sounded 
by the Right Rev. Monsignor Hillen- 
brand. 

When Mr. Moreschi was nominated 
for reelection there was a tremendous 
burst of applause and then a parade 
of delegations, with Missouri in the 
lead, wound through the hall amid 
shouts and cheers. It was twenty 
minutes before Vice-President Herbert 
Rivers, temporary chairman, succeeded 
in restoring order. Fred Dusing of 
Local 17, New York, running against 
the incumbent, was swamped. 

Joseph Marshall was reelected first 
vice-president, Mr. Rivers was re- 
elected second vice-president, Charles 
E. Clark of Local 11, Pittsburgh, was 
named third vice-president, Interna- 
tional Organizer Joseph B. Etchison 
was elected fourth vice-president, Pat- 
rick Waldron of Philadelphia, who 
had been serving as sixth vice-presi- 
dent by appointment, was moved up 
to fifth vice-president and Theodore 
Nischwitz .of Southern Illinois won 
election as sixth vice-president. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Persion was reelected 
by unanimous vote. 

Kansas City won over Birmingham 
as the site of the next convention, 
which is slated to be held in 1951. 


Governor Green (left) voiced plea 
for labor-employer cooperation 





Secretary Gray (left) and President Bates (right), snapped at convention with President Emeritus Bowen 


BRICKLAYERS UNION Grapples 
With Workers’ Peacetime Problems 


VERY successful convention was 

held by the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union of 
America last month, It was the union’s 
fifty-eighth convention. Albany, New 
York, which gave the organization 
both its president emeritus, William J. 
Bowen, and its secretary, Richard J. 
Gray,. was the scene of the postwar 
conclave. 

President Harry C. Bates told the 
delegates, who represented local unions 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, that “many and varied” problems 
would confront them during the course 
of the convention. 

“Some of these problems exceed the 
wildest flights of our dreams,” he said, 
“but they are here. The representa- 
tives assembled here in this hall will 
resolve these issues in a democratic 
way.” 

A message from President Truman 
commended the union for its “notable” 
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record of-compliance with labor’s war- 
time no-strike pledge and in “helping to 
build not only numerous Army and 
Navy installations but also the plants 
and facilities vitally needed for the pro- 
duction of war materials.” 

“As we now reconvert our economy 
from war to peace,” Mr. Truman’s 
message continued, “one of the great- 
est problems before us is housing. It 
is my earnest hope that the members 
of your union will give the same un- 
stinted support of the veteran now 
seeking a place to live as they gave this 
same veteran when he was fighting for 
our democracy.” 

Mr. Bates reported to the conven- 
tion that between January 1 and May 1 
of this year more than 500,000 building 
mechanics and laborers went to work 
on all types of construction and there 
were 1,400,000 workers employed at 
the site of new construction in May. 

However, building activity through 


the summer was hampered, the presi- 
dent’s report continued, due to a per- 
sistent lack of materials. In this con- 
nection the government was criticized 
for its unwillingness to permit many 
brickyards to raise wages sufficiently 
above their low standard to attract 
adequate manpower. 

“The employment outlook for next 
building season appears excellent, with 
a substantial increase in the supply of 
many of the critically needed ma- 
terials expected by next spring,” Mr. 
Bates said. “The need for homes and 
all other types of construction accumu- 
lated during the war is so great that 
a high level of employment in the in- § 
dustry should be assured for years 
to come. 

“The gravest threat to stable em- 
ployment.in the future lies in the cur- 
rent speculative rise in construction 
costs which, if permitted to get out of 
hand, will inevitably lead to a sharp 
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curtailment in construction volume and 
unemployment in the building trades. 

“Building workers went through just 
such an experience after the last war. 
Their gravest concern today is to 
achieve long-term stability in their jobs 
at a fair income.” 

The outstanding guest speakers at 
the convention were Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, candidate for 
President two years ago, and George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Governor Dewey called on “respon- 
sible” labor organizations to cooperate 
with government “so as to defeat those 
who would bring an alien totalitarian- 
ism to this country and make sure 
that those who believe in the freedom 
and dignity of the individual shall ever 
be in charge of our government.” 

Mr. Meany told the convention that 
in his judgment the laboring people of 
the nation have reached the point 
where they are ready to inform the 
government that they want no further 
control over wages and working condi- 
tions. 

“We want again to sit down with our 
employer and bargain out the terms 
and conditions under which we will 
work, the same as we have done dur- 
ing the years when we built this move- 
ment,” the A. F. of L. secretary-treas- 
urer said. “Government control, if it 
is allowed to run its course, leads to 
communism and fascism, and so far as 
the individual worker is concerned, 
there isn’t any ‘difference between 
communism and fascism.” 
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Mr. Meany warned that the reac- 
tionaries who have always fought 
organized labor are again “coming to 
life.” He said they are centering their 
efforts upon the legislative field, hoping 
to secure the enactment of laws re- 
stricting labor’s right to strike. 

“That is one right we can’t afford to 
lose,” Mr. Meany declared. “We don’t 
like to strike. But when you go to the 
bargaining table seeking decent wages 
and fair conditions, you must have that 
weapon with you. That is one weapon 
we are going to preserve.” 

Mr. Meany called the Bricklayers 


lt was 
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“typical of the American Federation of 
Labor” because of its concentration 
upon the basic problem of improving 
the lot of the workers it embraces. 

“Of course, if you read some of the 
proceedings of the conventions of left- 
wing C.I.O. unions, you would feel 
that a trade union was formed to 
change the world,” Mr. Meany said. 
“But the only reason I know for a trade 
union is to bring together the collective 
strength of all the individuals in a 
trade in order that conditions of work 
might be built up for the benefit of all 
the individuals in the trade.” 

















ORE than 250 delegates took 

part in the convention of the 
International Chemical Workers Un- 
ion, held at the Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas, last month. 

The amazing growth of the Chemical 
Workers was set forth in detail in a 
report to the convention. The report 
showed a membership increase of 87.4 
per cent in the last fiscal year. 

Chartered as an international union 


just three years ago, the union now is . 


spread over thirty-six states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, three Canadian prov- 
inces and Newfoundland. 

In its report the union’s Executive 
Board said: 

“There has been a steady increase in 
the number of union shop contracts 
signed since the last convention and, 
with very few exceptions, our subordi- 
nate local unions have been successful 
in maintaining advantages gained dur- 
ing the war period. The majority of 
the subordinate locals have received 
substantial wage increases and, in 
round figures, the total increase during 
the past fiscal year is $25,000,000.” 

The convention condemned “govern- 


Delegates were cheered by reports 
of union’s outstanding progress 
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Texas friends gave 
President Bradley 
a hat. He liked it 
and wore it through 
course of convention 
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CHEMICAL WORKERS 
Hail Membership Gain 


ment by edict” as reflected in the situation 
which forced A. F. of L. seamen to strike 
in order to defeat government efforts to nul- 
lify an agreement they had negotiated with 
shipowners by collective bargaining. 

President H. A. Bradley told the dele- 
gates the time had come to emancipate the 
United States from politicians, to send gen- 
uine statesmen to Washington to replace the 
enemies of labor in Senate and House. A 
similar view was presented to the convention 
by pro-labor Representative Melvin Price of 
East St. Louis, Illinois. Mr. Price said: 

“Labor has got to be cold-blooded. No 
matter: how pleasant a man may be as a 
person, if he goes against the interests of 
labor and the common man he is your enemy. 
Treat him as such.” 

Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. director of 
organization, castigated the last Congress and 
said “the government did not listen” when 
organized labor urged a return to collective 
bargaining as the most effective means of 
combating inflation. 

C. F. Morgan of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration spoke on the veteran’s outlook. 

President Bradley was reelected by ac- 
clamation. The convention next year will be 
held in Washington, D. C., it was decided. 
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Throw Out Disloyal U.S. Workers, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES Urge 


NE of the most productive meet- 

ings in its history, was the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Government Employes, held at St. Paul 
last month. From its opening until 
its close, the convention was on the 
job, working in the interest of federal 
workers. 

Ousting of all federal employes 
guilty of subversive activities or be- 
longing to subversive organizations was 
demanded by the convention in a reso- 
lution expressing “great concern” over 
employment in the government service 
of individuals disloyal to the United 
States. 

The resolution called for “removal 
of such persons from the federal serv- 
ice” and urged that funds be appro- 
priated to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to finance steps to eliminate those 
in the service and prevent others from 
entering the service. 

The action of the A.F.G.E. followed 
widespread charges in recent months 
that certain groups of federal employes 
had expressed themselves as favoring 
the governmental systems and ways of 
living of other nations over those of 
the United States. Such charges were 
made by several speakers at the cur- 
rent convention. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
Government Employes called for op- 
tional retirement of government em- 
ployes with full benefits after thirty 
years of normal service, after twenty- 
five years of service in hazardous occu- 
pations and on being separated from 
the service due to reduction in force. 
This would eliminate the various age 
provisions of the present retirement 
regulations. 

Other resolutions urged a per diem 
traveling allowance of $10 for federal 
employes, payment for leave lost as a 
result of administrative orders and 
payment for accumulative sick leave to 
the estates of employes who die in the 
service. The present maximum per 
diem traveling allowance is $6. 

President James B. Burns was re- 
elected and received an ovation. Mrs. 
Berniece B. Heffner, secretary of the 
A.F.G.E. up to now, was named to the 
new office of secretary-treasurer. The 
delegates voted to increase the salary 
of the president to $10,000 a year 
and the secretary-treasurer’s stipend 
to $6500. 

Increased pay for all government 
workers will be a “must” when Con- 
gress reconvenes, delegates were told 
by President Burns. 
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Speaking at the initial session, he 
outlined a legislative program for the 
next Congress with the following ob- 
jectives : 

> An increase of pay commensurate 
with the real cost of living rise since 
1941, including a boost for those now 
retired. 


> Extension of the Classification 
Act’s benefits to all white-collar clerical 
workers, including those in the field 
service, 


> Prevention of so-called “down- 
grading” in order to cut salaries. 

> Establishment of seniority as a 
stronger factor in determining who 
shall be separated from the service and 
in determining promotions. 

> Protection of the retirement sys- 
tem, with optional retirement at full 
annuity after thirty years’ service. 

> Six months’ half-pay for those dis- 
missed from the service with five or 
more years’ service, and commensurate 
compensation for those with less tenure, 

Mr. Burns did not set a figure for the 
pay raise to be sought in Congress at 
the next session, but pointed out living 
costs from 1941 through last month 
had risen 45 per cent. 

“All this means but one thing,” he 
said, “that government employes are 
again piling up an accumulated deficit 
which is represented 
by the gap between 
the purchasing value 
of their salaries and 
the nominal values 
of the dollars they 
receive. * * * Your 
national office will 
again be ready to 
wage another unre- 
lenting campaign, for 
salary legislation 
when the Congress 
again convenes.” 

William Green, 
A. F. of L. president, 
called for awarding 
of severence pay to 
government workers 
whose jobs are abol- 
ished. He said re- 
ductions should not 
be effected without 
recognition of the 
workers and that a 
fair dismissal wage 
should be demanded 
to help tide over 
those released. ° 

Mr. Green praised 





the no-strike policy of the A.F.G.E. He 
said: 

“We have long realized out of the 
lessons of experience that loyal, devoted 
government workers cannot engage in 
a strike against the government that we 
honor and respect. The American 
Federation of Labor is committed to 
that principle because we are loyal 
American citizens devoted to the high 
ideals of our government.” 

In a message to the convention Pres- 
ident Truman said he was aware that 
these are difficult days for the govern- 
ment employes “because of the neces- 
sity for reducing the number of per- 
sons on the federal government’s pay- 
roll.” He added that dismissals are a 
“necessity.” 

Harry B. Mitchell, president of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, told 
the convention that, although personnel ° 
cuts will definitely take place, alarm- 
ing rumors should not be heeded. He 
also warned against confusing liberty of 
thought with “disloyalty of thought.” 

Arnold’ S. Zander, president of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, described 
difficulties facing his group in organ- 
izing and victories it has achieved. 

The delegates picked Atlanta for the 
next convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes. 


NEXT MONTH 


For a complete account of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, be sure to obtain a 
copy of the November issue of this magazine. 
Page after page will be devoted to telling the 
story of what is likely to be one of the most 
momentous meetings in the annals of American 
trade unionism. 

Reports, speeches, resolutions, debates, votes— 
all will be covered in thorough, interesting fashion, 
Arresting photographs snapped during the course 
of the convention will be used lavishly. 

In the next issue will also be found accounts of 
a number of international union and State Fed- 
eration of Labor conventions, including those 
omitted from our October number because the 
conventions were still in session when this issue 
went to press. 

In addition, the November issue will have a 
report by George L. Googe on the progress of 
the A. F. of L.'s big organizing drive in the South, 
the final article by Hugh Chevins on “Inside 
Russia Today" and an article on the paper workers 
written by Matthew J. Burns and John P. Burke. 
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State Federatiou 


CONVENTION S 





ILLINOIS STATE 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, charged 
flatly that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is Communist-dominated 
in an address September 18 at the 
sixty-fourth annual Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention, held at 
Rockford. Some 1,200 delegates were 
in attendance. 

“We can no more reconcile the 
Americanism of the A. F. of L. with 
the communism of the C.I.O.,” Mr. 
Green said, “than you can reconcile 





President Soderstrom keynoted 
convention held at Rockford 


the Knights of Columbus with the Ku 
Klux Klan.” 

Mr. Green labeled the C.I.O. a fer- 
tile field of operations for Communists 
in America who, he said, “are trying 
feverishly to divide our people and to 
discredit the foreign policy of our 
country every time it runs counter to 
the policy of Soviet Russia.” 

“With these Communists in the 
C.I.0.,” Mr. Green asserted as the con- 
vention roared approval, “Russia is 
always right and America is always 
wrong. But we of the A. F. of L., 
though we may not always approve of 
all our government’s actions, say the 
direct opposite—that with us America 
is always right and it is Russia that is 
always wrong.” 

American labor, agriculture and in- 
dustry must choose “whether we shall 
seek progress and prosperity through 
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increased government controls, or 
whether we shall demand a speedy re- 
turn to the American system of free 
enterprise and free action, Governor 
Dwight H. Green warned the conven- 
tion. He received enthusiastic applause 
when he declared that where local lead- 
ers have been able to solve their prob- 
lems through free collective bargain- 
ing, without the interference of bureau- 
cratic formulas, agreements between 
employer and union have been reached 
quickly and production and employ- 
ment have been steady. 

“Since the end of the war,” the Gov- 
ernor asserted, “we have seen the 
champions of regulation and regimen- 
tation battling to hold their grip on 
the economic and political life of our 
people. ys 

“We have learned that government 
control of prices inevitably brings gov- 
ernment control of wages and, when 
government dictates the wages, a strike 
against what is offered becomes a 
strike against the government.” 

Reminding the delegates that he was 
appearing before them on the 159th 
anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, he said: 

“Tt is well to remember that every 
right of labor in America depends 
upon that Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights.” 

He warned against those who be- 
lieve the Constitution is outmoded and 
against “strange voices which seek to 
lure us to the ways of socialism under 
false promises of security.” 

Approval of the Green administra- 
tion’s labor policies was indicated by 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, president of 
the State Federation of Labor. In in- 
troducing the Governor, he asserted 
that the State Federation “has made as 
much progress under Dwight H. Green 
as under any other Governor in the 
same length of time.” 

John P. Frey, president of the A. F. 
of L.’s Metal Trades Department, 
lashed out at government by discre- 
tionary authority, “the direct opposite 
of government by law.” 

“We have been made subject to the 
whims, fancies and predilections of a 
host of government agencies, over 
which we have no control and from 
whose decisions we have no recourse 
at law,” Mr. Frey asserted. 

Samuel Bernstein, head of the State 
Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion, answered criticism of the agency’s 


payment of benefits while some jobs 
go unfilled with the statement : 

“It is my earnest contention that 
unemployment insurance during this 
particularly trying period achieved iis 
goal in providing job insurance to 
workers against loss of income while 
temporarily and involuntarily unem- 
ployed, and contributed substantially to 
the transition to a peacetime economy.” 


CONNECTICUT STATE 

The Connecticut Federation of La- 
bor, at its convention in Hartford, 
voted against continuance of jurisdic- 
tion by government agencies in labor 
disputes. More than 300 delegates 
were in attendance. 

A resolution unanimously adopted by 
the delegates stated that “so far as pos- 
sible, labor and management should try 
to adjust their differences without the 
intervention of a government tribunal” 
and that “facilities should be created 
making it possible for the union and 
the company involved to place the is- 
sues before an objective group of local, 
prominent labor and industrial per- 
sons who command the respect of all 
concerned to mediate such disputes, and 
who would have a better understanding 
of conditions in the area than out- 
siders,” 

The convention called for the passage 
of FEPC legislation both in the state 
and ‘nation and urged educational ac- 
tivity in local unions and central bodies 
to impart modern “procedures and 
techniques” of organization work. 
Housing subsidies for the benefit of 
low-income families and liberalization 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
also were supported by the delegates. 

Philip J. Hannah, new Assistant 
Secretary of Labor; John J. Murphy, 
chief New England organizer for the 
A. F. of L.; Arnold S. Zander, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes, 
and Congressman Herman P. Kopple- 
mann of Connecticut were among those 
who addressed the convention. 

President Timothy M. Collins and 
Secretary-Treasurer Joseph M. Rourke 
were reelected. 


KENTUCKY STATE 


Delegates to the Kentucky State Fed- 
eration of Labor convention heard <n 
inspiring progress report from George 
L. Googe, director of the A. F. of L.’s 
great Southern organizing drive. Mr. 
Googe said: 

“If we can continue the pace we have 
maintained up to now, there is no ques- 
tion that ‘our campaign will be the 
greatest success in the history of the 
American trade union movement.” 

He said that, as of the day he was 
speaking to the State Federation, 346 
new charters had been installed, 280 
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elections held and more than 900 new 
agreements negotiated with employers. 
The delegates also heard speeches by 
Judge John Sherman Cooper and other 
notables. 
The convention, held at Owensboro, 
was the largest in twenty years. 


NEBRASKA STATE 


Among resolutions adopted by the 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor 
convention was one calling for pensions 
for firemen and policemen. The pro- 
posal is to be placed before the Legis- 
lature at the next session. 

The convention also urged a $3600 
yearly salary for state lawmakers and 
an increase in the Omaha school levy. 


The convention heard addresses by 
Ed Ries of the United States Concilia- 
tion Service, Gordon Beck of the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor, Mrs. Ma- 
belle Lang, vice-president of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor, and 
Pat McCartney, A. F. of L. organizer. 

More than 200 delegates attended 
this conclave, one of the most success- 
ful in Nebraska labor’s history. The 
scene of the meeting was Scottsbluff. 


MINNESOTA STATE 


A resounding call to all A. F. of L. 
members. and organizations in the state 
to unite in an all-out fight on commu- 
nism and dual unionism highlighted 
the sixty-fourth convention of the 


Back to Bargaining 


(Continued from Page 8) 


out of any desire to have their rights 
and privileges destroyed or impaired 
but out of a desire to have their free- 
dom—and the freedoms of every other 
element in our democracy—preserved. 
Wage-earners and employers alike 
recognized, when the war finally came 
to its close fourteen months ago, that 
there would have to be a period of 
transition from the strict governmental 
controls of 1942-45 to the state of 
freedom associated with normal times. 
The crucial question is: How long 
should this period of transition last? 
There are many conflicting opinions 
as to this, but the undeniable fact is 
that by the end of September, 1946, 
wage-earners almost without excep- 
tion and the overwhelming majority of 
employers who believe in practicing 
free enterprise as well as preaching it 
are firmly convinced that the time to 
get back to free collective bargaining 
in every industry is at hand. 
Government did a needed job dur- 
ing the war. Now, in peacetime, gov- 
ernment has many normal functions to 
perform. But dictation of the terms 
and conditions of employment in pri- 
vate industry is most assuredly not one 
of the proper tasks of a democratic 
government in time of peace. We of 
labor know that we were envied by 
the slave workers of Hitler and are 
envied today by the slave workers of 
Stalin just because we have had the 
right, through our chosen representa- 
tives, to sit down around the table with 
our employers and arrive at our wages 
and working conditions through the 
process of bargaining. In Hitler’s hey- 
day the German worker’s wages and 
conditions were decreed by Berlin and 


the worker accepted them or went to . 


a concentration camp. Similarly in the 
Communist dictatorship, the Russian 
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worker’s wages and conditions are 
fixed by the Kremlin and, if the hap- 
less toiler dares say a word in protest, 
it is off to Siberia with him, or even 
the firing squad. 

But this is America. The American 
worker is not a slave. He joins a free 
union. He and his fellow trade union- 
ists choose their negotiating commit- 
tee. The committee bargains with the 
employer and endeavors to secure the 
best possible wages and working con- 
ditions for the workers represented. 
When an agreement is finally reached, 
it is brought back to the union mem- 


Victory for A. F: of L.’s striking seamen was inevitable, for theirs was 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 
Rafter-cracking cheers greeted an 
admonition of President Robert A. 
Olson to Communists to “hire their 
own halls and get their own audiences 
instead of trying to cut in on ours.” 

The convention set up a program 
for coordinating organization work in 
order to expand unionism into the 
smaller communities of the state, many 
of which, it was reported, are seeking 
trade union affiliation. 

George W. Lawson, veteran secre- 
tary of the State Federation of Labor, 
recorded action on more than sixty 
resolutions. The topics ranged from 
China to veterans’ allowances while re- 
ceiving apprenticeship training. 


bership as a whole for searching scru- 
tiny. Then, when it is ratified by the 
workers and similarly ratified by the 
employers, it embodies the wages and 
the working conditions that are to pre- 
vail for the ensuing period, as fixed by 
the agreement itself. 

This is democracy in industrial life. 
We like it that way. We don’t like 
the method followed in the case of the 
A. F. of L. maritime workers. 

The right of free American workers 
to band together and collectively sell 
their services to the employer through 
the give-and-take methods of free col- 
lective bargaining was secured by a 
long and hard struggle on the part of 
organized labor. It represents the 
very essence of the free American way. 

Let’s get back to collective bargain- 
ing NOW. 





+P Lu 





a fight against an attempt by government to nullify a bonafide pact 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


John B. Haggerty, president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
—Our union now 
has about 14,000 
members enjoying 
the shorter work 
week without a re- 
duction in pay. It 
would be my pleas- 
ure to see all mem- 
bers in the same 
category. Our re- 
cent convention 
dedicated the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders to the shorter 
work week. For at least two or three 
years there should be great prosperity 
in the printing industry. Therefore, 
we have an excellent opportunity, 
which should be grasped, to attain our 
objective. Our minimum wage goal 
now is $60 for journeymen and $35 
for journeywomen, with paid vaca- 
tions, paid holidays and, if possible, 
the shorter work week. Some locals 
have added clauses granting sick leave 
and severance pay. The International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders is making 
progress all along the line. The or- 
ganization is growing, with new char- 
ters and new members being added 
constantly. We feel we have reason to 
face the future with confidence. 





Glen H. Taylor, U. S. Senator from 
Idaho—Very early in the war, it be- 
came clear that the 


large corporate 
giants were in the 
saddle. Their offi- 


cials donned uni- 
forms and sat down 
with their erstwhile 
colleagues to nego- 
tiate contracts. It 
was all very clubby. 
Before the war the 
investigation by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Commission did a 
great deal to reveal tendencies toward 
monopoly control. It told us which 
way we were headed and what made 
our economy tick. It was called off as 
we entered upon war preparations. 
Soon the familiar N.A.M. faces were 
seen at the helm of America’s war pro- 
duction efforts. By the end of 1945 
the sixty-three largest manufacturing 
corporations, as listed by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, had in- 
creased their net working capital by ten 
billion dollars of highly liquid assets— 
twice the net working capital of all 
manufacturing corporations in 1939. 
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Mergers increased, government facili- 
ties were taken over and the concen- 
tration of economic power reached new 
heights. We need a thorough investi- 
gation that will show us how we can re- 
store a real competitive economy which 
will make it possible for small business 
to survive, and which will avoid another 
depression. That can be accomplished 
only by uncovering the whole story of 
war profits and of wartime trends to- 
ward concentration of wealth and elimi- 
nation of competition. In short, I want 
the TNEC to take up where it left 
off. It doesn’t have to make racy and 
lurid reading, but it must be scholarly 
and thorough. I don’t just .want to 
whip the pig for breaking into the corn 
shed. I want to bring him out to see 
how fat he’s grown, and to find out 
whether he’s getting too big for the rest 
of the animals in the barnyard. 


Willard Shelton, columnist, Chicago 
Sun — The revisiorts of statutes most 
desirable now are 
revisions based on 
the recognition that 
millions of Ameri- 
can families do not 
have a large enough 
annual income for a 
decent standard of 
living. The myths 
and legends spread 
about fat wartime 
wages have vanished in the reports 
from the Federal Reserve Board and 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
showing that the rich got richer and the 
poor remained poor. One of every five 
families in 1945 had less than $1000 
income; another group of more than 
one-fifth had less than $2000 income. 
Wartime savings are concentrated al- 
most exclusively in families well above 
these income levels. Does anyone sup- 
pose, in the light of these figures, that 
we can stave off another depression 
by amending the Wagner Act as Mr. 
Gerard Reilly proposed? When the 
boom is over, and inventories pile up, 
and time-payment credit is exhausted, 
and the bust comes, will we feed the 
people with statutory clauses further 
safeguarding anti-union speeches by 
employers—a freedom which already is 
protected, in legitimate exercise, by 
present NLRB application of the 
Wagner Act? The paradox of poverty 
in the midst of riches, not the Wagner 
Act, is the enemy of American democ- 
racy. The threat of another depression 
and mass joblessness, not labor union 








activity, is the menace to our free 
institutions. 


Boris Shishkin, secretary, A. F. of 1. 
Housing Committee — All over the 
country, people are 
getting more and 
more impatient over 
the fact that they 
can’t find a decent 
place to live. This 
is especially true of 
the veterans. They 
came back from the 
war eager to settle 
down in civilian 
life, but they are unable to beg, bor- 
row, rent or buy a home. At the na- 
tional convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, 14,000 aroused dele- 
gates overrode a noncommittal reso- 
lution on housing and overwhelmingly 
endorsed the Wagner - Ellender - Taft 
housing bill. This action was voted 
after President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor told the delegates 
that construction is bound to lag far 
behind the need and demand for new 
homes until the Wagner-Ellender-Taift 
bill is adopted by Congress. The vote 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on this issue was indicative of the 
grass-roots revolt throughout the na- 
tion against inaction. The veterans even 
went so far as to demand that Presi- 
dent Truman call a special session of 
Congress to complete action on the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which was 
approved by the Senate last summer 
but blocked by powerful lobbying in- 
terests in the House, 





L. P. Lindelof, president, Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers — lf 
all the members of 
organized labor to- 
day would confine 
themselves to pur- 
chasing union-made 
goods only and 
avail themselves of 
union services ex- 
clusively, all sweat- 
shops and manufac- 
turers of non-union goods would, in a 
short time, be entirely eliminated. Now 
organized labor has the numerical 
strength to enforce conditions in keep- 
ing with desirable living standards en- 
joyed by millions of organized work- 
ers. There is great need for an educa- 
tional campaign within the labor move- 
ment to the end that all union men and 
women will awaken to the realization 
that when they purchase merchandise 
that does not bear the union label or 
accept the. services of those neither 
organized nor affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, they are doing 
themselves a rank injustice. 
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Labor, We 


Thank You 


salads from Page 6) 


troit factory can be of deep concern to 
the cotton growers of Alabama. The 
nation is a vital organism and if one 
part of its suffers, the whole does also. 

The problems to be worked out by 
labor, management and government 
are gigantic. As yet we do not have 
the perfect solution, but we are feeling 
our way forward. There are many 
honest men with many honest opinions. 
All should be heard and respected. The 
war was not run according to the ideas 
of a single man. Each man saw things 
from a different angle, each had his 
own problems. But these differences 
were thrashed out in conference and we 
ended up with a plan much stronger and 
better than one we would have had if 
these men of different opinion had 
not been heard. 

But differences of opinion must not 
go unregulated. Differences of opin- 
ion should not be expressed in violent 
and unproductive ways. In the United 
Nations we have set up an organization 
that we hope will resolve international 
differences in a peaceful and legal man- 
ner without recourse to the strong- 
armed, unproductive method of war. 
In the councils of this organization 
there is often passionate disagreement, 
yet that disagreement is expressed only 
in debate and not with guns. Eventu- 
ally a solution is reached and the world 
isa healthier place for having aired its 
differences. 

This same peaceful method must be 
used in working out our national eco- 


nomic problems. Our differences must 
be expressed around a conference table, 
in a legal and orderly manner. We 
must approach our pressing problems 
in a spirit of tolerance and with a 
willingness to understand the other 
point of view. Blind self-interest has 
no place in cur world today. We are 
too inextricably tied together. 

If we are to take, we must also give. 
To do otherwise is explosively dan- 
gerous. 

Peaceful settlement of differences al- 
ways ends in some sort of compromise. 
This is inescapably true. And it is good. 
Problems never resolve themselves 
neatly into easily recognized patterns 
of black and white. There are all 
shades of gray. 

To work out a truly just settlement 
of differences, both sides must want a 
truly just settlement. Each side must 
understand the other’s approach to the 
problem. Each side must take only 
what is its just due and not attempt to 
grab all it can. 

But before we can engage in the 
luxury of family arguments within 
our country we must realize that the 
world has not yet recovered from the 
wounds of war. We have an obliga- 
tion toward that world which we can- 
not shirk. Every minute of unproduc- 
tive idleness may cost a life just as 
it would have during the war. 

We as a nation, through assuming 
the responsibility of a war of survival, 
have committed ourselves to assuming 
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class. -He is the head of a department 
in 2 chemical plant and receives a sal- 
ary of 1,300 rubles a month, from 
which is deducted for income tax and 
war bonds (voluntarily) 450 rubles, 
leaving a net salary of 850. In addi- 
tion, he has a bonus of 1,000 rubles a 
month because of his factory’s good 
work, 

In common with many other Soviet 
citizens, he does not believe in the 
axiom “one man, one job.” He teaches 
languages about 120 or 130 hours a 
month, earning 1,250 rubles, from 
which is deducted 400 rubles for in- 
come tax and war bonds. His wife 
is also working. Her salary is 850 
rubles a month, and her income, after 
deductions, 600. Thus the total joint 
net family income is 3,300 rubles, 
relatively a not inconsiderable sum. 
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On the other side of the balance 
sheet, the family—man, wife and two 
children—pay the fantastically low 
rent, in relation to the income, of 30 
rubles a month. But this sum com- 
mands only one room sixteen feet by 
fourteen feet and the use of a com- 
munal kitchen, where each housewife 
in the block does her cooking. 

Twenty rubles a month go for the 
hire of furniture, fifteen rubles for elec- 
tricity, five for water and three for 
garbage collection. The total basic 
family rations which they are entitled 
to during a month cost them not more 
than 500 rubles, but according to the 
husband they are utterly inadequate. 
Consequently they are compelled to pay 
inflated prices for necessities at the 
“commercial shops,” in the “free” 
market or in the black market at a 


the responsibilities of the peace. We 
have the power of a world leader. We 
must assume the responsibilities of a 
world leader. 

The great question of our age is 
whether man can be economically se- 
cure and at the same time free. Many 
have denied that this is possible. But 
we here in America say emphatically 
that it is possible. We say that it is 
the very essence of real democracy. A 
war-weary world listens to us in hope. 
We must prove that freedom and se- 
curity can be reconciled; for each is 
valueless without the other. 

It will be difficult, in this world of 
interlocking and overlapping interests. 
It will take rare tolerance and under- 
standing. But it must be done. Other- 
wise the war we fought will have been 
in vain. Otherwise the world we fought 
for will have died in birth. 

Peace must not be merely a main- 
taining of the status quo. Peace must 
be dynamic. Peace must be directional. 
And the direction it must take must be 
toward the twin ideals of freedom and 
security. 

If you of labor were to ask me how 
you might best serve your country in 
the months and years to come, I would 
tell you: 

> Approach the problems of peace in 
the same splendid spirit of cooperation 
that you showed during the war. 

> Put yourself in the other man's 
shoes—try to understand his problems. 

> Be honest and just not only in your 
demands but also in your work. 

A democracy is only as strong as its 
citizens. You are the citizens of Ameri- 
ca. What you make of yourselves, you 
also make of your country. 


cost of about 2,500 rubles a month. 
There are less than 300 rubles for 
clothing, entertainment and savings. 

Meanwhile, good-quality clothing is 
virtually unobtainable except in the 
“commercial” stores, and there 6,000 
rubles is a common price. The diffi- 
culties of this family are easily imag- 
ined, but how much worse is the plight 
of the average income worker! 

With some difficulty I ascertained 
the amounts of representative money 
incomes in the lower brackets in other 


callings. They were (in rubles) : 

Ri I sisi RSE «oan ok 0 1,500 
Woman chemist in govt. dept....... 900 
IEEE ILLITE OOP 1,000 
Building construction worker...... 300 
,. | BE A eee ores ee 500 
Pe OE SRN soos vos d caves 850 
Member of jazz band.............. 1,500 


From these amounts must be de- 
ducted income tax at the rate of 2.5 
per cent for 200 rubles, 4.5 per cent 
for 400 rubies, 8.2 per cent for 1,000 
rubles and 13 per cent for over 1,000. 

More about Russia next month. 
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> The League of New York Theaters 
has been persuaded by the Theatrical 
Agents and Managers Union to agree 
to a new minimum of $190 weekly for 
Broadway press agents and $210 in- 
stead of $165 for road publicity men. 
At the same time musicians of Local 
802, New York City, have won a 20 
per cent increase from the theater own- 
ers. The contracts providing increased 
pay are retroactive to Labor Day. 


> Paid vacations, wage increases and 
other improvements have been gained 
by members of the Billiard and Bowl- 
ing Employes, a unit of the Building 
Service Employes International Union, 
in a contract negotiated with the St. 
Louis Bowling Alley Proprietors As- 
sociation. 


> Three hundred employes of the Fuld 
and Hatch Knitting Company, Cohoes, 
N. Y., have received a 10 per cent pay 
increase as the result of a contract 
signed by the company and Local 168, 
International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. 


> Employes of the Pittsburgh Meter 
Company belonging to Local 883, 
United Auto Workers-A. F. of L., 
have won an 1814-cent hourly raise in 
addition to a retroactive increase from 
June 1, 1943, to October 29, 1945. 


>A wage hike of 18% cents an hour 
and paid vacations have been obtained 
by Local 31, Upholsterers International 
Union, in a new contract with the 
Famous Upholstery and Furniture 
Company of Detroit. 


>The Seafarers International Union 
has signed agreements with the Water- 
man and Mississippi steamship lines 
which, among other gains, provide for 
wage increases ranging from $17.50 to 
$50 a month, 


> Under a new agreement reached by 
the Grain Processors and six of the 
leading milling companies, 12,000 mem- 
bers of the union are to have paid vaca- 
tions, seniority protection and other im- 
proved conditions. 


> Members of Local 770, Street and 
Electric Railway Employes, Mobile, 
Ala., have received checks averaging 
$200 each as the result of a favorable 
decision in a dispute over back -pay. 
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> Victorious in a recent NLRB elec- 
tion, Local 196, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has signed a contract 
with the Marietta Harmon Company 
plant located at Kearney, N. J., lifting 
wages 15 to 25 per cent. Sick leave of 
five days a year is also provided. 


> Wage increases ranging to 38% cents 
an hour, paid vacations and paid holi- 
days are among the gains embodied in 
an agreement signed by Local 149, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, and the Quality 
Beef Company, Baltimore. 


> An hourly wage increase of 10 cents 
retroactive to January 1, plus a boost 
of approximately 10 per cent, has been 
won by Local 45, International Jewelry 
Workers Union, for workers employed 
at the H. I. Judd Company, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 


> Local 545, Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, and the Ultralume Casement 
Corporation of Newark, N. J., have 
reached an agreement providing a wage 
raise of 20 to 25 cents an hour. 


> Local 166, Office Employes Union, 
and the Kimberly-Clark Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., and the Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, Lid., 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, have reached an 
accord calling for a 12% per cent wage 
increase. 


> Local 17 of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers, St. Louis, has 
negotiated an agreement with that 
city’s manufacturers which boosts pay 
12% cents an hour for all workers em- 
ployed fifteen months or more. 


> Members of Local 362, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Hammond, 
Ind., employed by the city, have won a 
$30 monthly pay raise. Effective date 
is January 1, 1947, 


>In a recent order the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board has approved a 1714-cent 
hourly increase for Detroit iron work- 
ers represented by the Bridge and 


‘Structural Iron Workers. 


> Local 566, Bartenders, has won a 
wage increase of 12% cents an hour and 
paid vacations in Fresno, Calif. 


Philadelphia labor is urging every worker to make use of his ballot 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


“TSN’T this just the most perfect 
night ever for a barbecue?” asked 
Helen. 

“T’ll say,” agreed Bob. He engulfed 
his hamburger. 

“Look at that moon,” urged Lor- 
raine, as she and Carl pulled the rustic 
seat away from the heat of the fire. 
“Let’s put it here so we can watch her 
float away up there.” 

“What’s going on? Romance?” asked 
Dwight, plumping down right between 
Lorry and Carl. 

“What chance would we have if it 
were?” countered Lorry. 

“Not much,” Dwight admitted. 
“Move over, Carl. You’re crowding.” 

“Scram. Beat it. Pull the grill off 
the fire. Do anything, but get off my 
part of this seat.” Carl punctuated his 
remarks with jabs in Dwight’s ribs. 

“O.K., Mauler,” said Dwight. “Look 
at the old moon. I'll get me a girl 
and we'll eat a couple of hamburgers 
together.” 

Dwight went to the fire to take the 
grill full of hot meat cakes off the coals. 

“Come on, Dottie, let’s fix us a couple 
of buns,” he added, pulling his girl to 
her feet from her place on a flat rock. 

“If I eat many more, I’m going to 
burst,” she said. 

“Fix us some, too,” begged Bob. 
“Mustard and pickle both.” 

There was a scramble around the 
table as others came to fix their sand- 
wiches. A new grill full of raw cakes 
was put on the fire. 

“Some of you kids will have to wait 
until these cook,” Dwight said. “Take 
over, Barry. Watch ’em and turn ’em 
when they’re ready.” 

He and Dottie sat down 
fringe of shadow to eat. 

“Let’s sing,” Lorraine suggested. 

She started one of the Junior Union 
songs. Others joined her. Soon all 
were singing. One air followed another. 
Bob whistled and Dwight played the 
tunes on his harmonica. 

“Sounds pretty, doesn’t it?” asked 
Helen during a lull. 

“Yeah, I like to hear songs out- 
doors,” Bob answered. “Let’s start ‘It’s 
a Good Thing to Join a Union’.” 

“All right,” Helen agreed, and she 
and Bob began the song. 

When it was finished Bob remarked: 

“T didn’t know we knew so many.” 

“We need some new ones for our 
niembership drive,” Helen told him. “I 
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Autumn Outing 


think a songwriting contest would be 
fun, don’t you?” 

“I agree with you on everything, it 
seems,” Bob answered her. “Why not 
get one started at our next Junior 
Union meeting ?” 

“Let’s remember to do that,” Helen 
said, “but right now [ want one of those 
sandwiches Barry is fixing.” 

“Say, do you guys and gals know 
what time it is?” asked Lucy a while 
later. 

“No, but probably late enough,” re- 
sponded Lorraine. 

“It’s ten after nine. We had better 
put the fire out and start home. We 
have to back by ten o’clock.” 

“Oh, let’s let it die out, and we can 
sit around and watch it,”’ Carl said. 

“We'll leave here promptly at nine- 
thirty,” said Barry. “That will give us 
plenty of time to get home.” 

“Is your father going to pick vou 
up, Helen?” Dottie asked. 

“No, he’s away, you know,” she re- 
plied. “He’s at the convention.” 

“Convention? What convention ?” 

“He’s a delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor convention, and 
won’t be home for two weeks,” Helen 
told her. 

“Really? Where is it being held?” 


“In Chicago. Don’t you remember 
Emmet spoke about the convention at 
the last Junior Union meeting ?” 

“No, I wasn’t there. I was with Dad 
and Mother at the convention of Dad’s 
own union,” Dottie answered. 

“Oh, I forgot. Well, that’s where he 
is. There wasn’t a convention last year, 
you know. Since Dad is away, Mother 
will meet me and she'll be glad to 
have you. Emmet and Lucy are going 
with us, and Bob, of course. But 
there’l! be loads of room.” 

“Thanks a lot,” answered Dottie. 
“Dwight’s going to walk me to town, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Smith and the twins 
are meeting him, and I don’t want them 
to have to take me home because they 
live so far out on the other side of 
‘own.” 

“Mother won’t mind at all,” Helen 
assured her. “We'll love having you.” 

As the fire slowly lost its glow the 
boys and girls repacked their baskets, 
and when Barry announced nine-thirty 
they were ready to leave. Barry tossed 
sand on the few sparks to make sure the 
fire was out. With sighs, the young 
people turned and started the walk back 
to town and the Central Labor Union 
building, which was their headquarters. 
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LABOR SHOW now being 
BROADCAST 


If you want to keep up with what’s going on in labor and in the world at large, don’t 
miss this program. Consult your local newspaper for the exact time the show will 
be heard in your community. You may find the program listed as LABOR, U.S.A. 


Coast to Coast « ABC Network 
Every Saturday Afternoon 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS TO LISTEN 


